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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Ministerial arrangements were completed on Wednesday; 
when Viscount Me.sourne kissed hands at the Levee as First 
Lord of the Treasury. Lord AurHorp resumes the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer; Lord Duncannon takes Lord MEt- 
BOURNE'S Office of Home Secretary, with a Peerage; and Sir 
JoHN Hosuovss is the new Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and, ¢¢ is hoped, a seat in the House 
of Commons for Nottingham; to which the late Member, now 
Baron DuncANNON of Besborough, has of course bid adieu. 

Lord MeLsourne appears to have had little difficulty in re- 
constructing the Cabinet, after the King became satisfied that a 
Coalition Ministry was impracticable. There were, doubtless, 
many intrigues set on foot to embarrass his proceedings; some of 
them, there is reason to believe, by parties professing to be friendly. 
But the King, ostensibly at least, consulted Lord MELBOURNE 
alone. Lord BrouGHam received no call to Windsor; and the 
Duke of WELLINGTON and his set’ were not disturbed at their 
Greenwich feast of white bait and turtle by the anxieties of ca- 
binet-making. Whatever may be the King’s real wishes,—and 
his Majesty cannot be blamed for desiring to see men of all par- 
ties uniting to support his Government,—he finally acted like a 
man of sense, and yielded to the majority of the House of Com- 
mons.* The result of these changes proves the weakness of the 
Tory party. Their only chance lay in the disgust of the Nation 
with the Whigs. Every alteration in the Ministry, which tends 
to make it more Liberal, cuts down a portion of Conservative sup- 
port. 

At the close of last week, it was the wish of a strong party in 
the House of Commons to set Lord Atruorp at the head of a 
Liberal Ministry. This project failed; but the determination of 
the House to have no other Leader than his Lordship, rendered 
him absolutely necessary to the new Premier; and accordingly he 
was invited to take back his resignation. Lord Atruorp de< 
clares, that in so doing he acts contrary to his private inclination, 
but according to the plain dictates of public duty. We certainly 
think that he has a fair excuse fdr returning to office. In the first 
place, the old Coercion Bill is abandoned in the Lords; and 
@ new measure, modified so as to suit the views of the “ five 
Seceders,” has been introduced into the House of Commons. 
Secondly, the Liberal section of the Cabinet is reinforced by the 
two new members. Thirdly, the tone of Government in both 

ouses is evidently less Conservative than it was under the 
Premiership of Earl Grey. 

The Liberal Members of the Cabinet, supported as they are by 
the House of Commois, and as they may be, if they act up to 
their principles, by the Nation, have clearly the game in their own 

ands. We think that they have a numerical majority in the 
Cabinet—certainly, if our classification be correct. The following 
may be reckoned Liberals— 

_., Lord Atrnorp, 
Mr. Serine Rice, 
Mr. ABERCROMBY, 
Mr. Cuar es Grant, ' ° 
. Mr. Etriceg, 
Lord DuNcANNON, 
Ate _. , Sir Jonn Hosuouse; 
And surely we may add Lord Joun RussE.. 
Then follow the Whigs— 
Lord MELBouRNeE, 
Lord CaRrisLe, 
Lord HoLuanp, 
Lord LANspownE, 
: ’ Lord AucKLAND. 
Two still remain, who may fairly be presumed to go along with 


(Latest Epirion.] 





the majority, of whatever complexion the jolicy of that majority 
may happen to be. They are 

Lord BrovueHaAM, 

Lord PALMERSTON. 

Of fifteen members, then, eight may be reckoned as Liberals. 
But we are unwilling to class Lords MeLsnourNgE and Hotianp, 
or even Lord AucKLAND, among the Obstructives. Perhaps it 
will appear that they have sided with Earl Grey more from per- 
sonal feeling than a sincere approbation of his recent policy. As 
for Lord CaRLIsLE, we presume that he isa Whig; but he never 
opens his mouth in Parliament, and his official acts are utterly 
unknown to the public, who pay for the honour of his countenance 
in the Cabinet. The Marquis of LANspowne leans much to 
Toryism; and Lords BroveHam and PALMERSTON are states- 
men who will never, if they can help it, abandon their Sovereign's 
service. The result, however, is, that at the worst, the Liberals, 
if they are true to themselves, can outvote their opponents united ; 
and the fact of theirs being the popular party, will always give them 
vast additionalinfluence. It is plain, therefore, that Liberalism has 
been advanced by the late changes. The additions to the Cabinet are 
likewise worthy of praise. Every one speaks well of Lord Dun- 
CANNON. He is beloved in Ireland, and esteemed everywhere, as 
an upright, amiable, and clearheaded, though by no means bril- 
liant, person. Mr.O’Connztt,and the Irish Members generally, 
are pleased with this appointment. Sir Jonn Hosnouss is well 
known as clever, accomplished, and industrious. His powers of 
speech will be of service in debate; and will be much needed, for 
the crack orators are allonthe Opposition benches. Sir Jonn has 
now an opportunity of recovering the false step which ruined him 
in Westminster: it remains to be seen whether he will make a 
good use of it. 

The aspect of affairs has, we are inclined to hope, been consi- 
derably improved. The Cabinet contains, it is true, no person of 
first-rate abilities, except the Lord Chancellor, who cannot be relied 
upon. But, on this account, they must be the more painstaking, 
and adhere the firmer to sound principles: the public cannot be 
dazzled by the brilliancy of their talents, and must be conciliated 
and won over to their support by the excellence of their measures, 
Lord MELsBourNE must bear in mind, that much was pardoned 
in Earl Grey, which will not be tolerated in him. The country 
kept constantly in its thoughts the great services of the late Pre- 
mier; whereas Lord Me.Luourne has scarcely any public reputa- 
tion. He is an untried man, and will be judged of by his actions, 
and rewarded or spurned accordingly. It is in his favour, that 
the few who do know him, speak well of his talents, steadi- 
ness, and decision of character. His speech on Thursday night, 
in reply tothe Earl of Wicktow and the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
confirmed this favourable opinion. He defended his abandonment 
of the late and promised support of the new Coercion Bill 
on tenable grounds,—namely, that the House of Commons would 
not agree to the former, and therefore another must be tried. He 
did not pretend, like Lord BrovGHam, that the omitted clauses were 
of secondary importance. He admitted that he should have preferred 
to see them retained; but then, the’ House of Commons would not 
pass the bill, and therefore they could not be retained. Lord 
MeE.sourne galled the Opposition by throwing in their teeth the 
mortifying fact, that even if they broke up his Ministry, they 
could not replace it. This is the right mode of dealing with the 
Peers. Conciliation has been tried tono purpose. Their actual 
position should be clearly pointed out to them on all occasions, 
and their power to do mischief set at defiance. A remark in the 
speech of Lord Atruorp inclines us to hope that the Obstruc- 
tives will at last be fairly grappled with: he said that Ministers 
might meet with obstacles in their course of following out the 
Reform Act to its reasonable consequences; but he added, “ If 
we do meet with such obstacles, we will try to remove them.” It 
is also a good symptom, that the rage and mortification of the 
Tory Peers at the open revelation of their weakness, was too 
bitter and violent to be kept within bounds. Like the heathen, 
“ they furiously raged.” 


The new Coercion Bill was introduced into the Commons last 
night, .The Tories, though sorely afflicted at the loss of theit 
darling clauses, could not vote against a measure which, after all; 


contains a reasonable portion of severity. Mr. O'CONNELL gave 
the bill no opposition ; though some joints in his Tail erected 
themselves against it. After a rather tiresome debate, leave was 
given to bring in the bill by a majority of 140 to-14,. The only 
point in the discussion worth remark was the question put by Lord 
Howicx to Mr. Lirrieron, in order to discover who: was jthat 
gentleman's associate in the letter to Lord WeLLzsLey, which in- 
duced his Lordship to change his opinion as to the necessity of the 
omitted clauses. Mr. Lirrieron refused to answer this question, 
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and thereby almost admitted that he had an accomplice. This 
mmorning, the Times very clearly points out Lord BrougHamM as 
the man. If it be so, what reliance can the nation, or his col- 
ogee, hereafter place in such an intriguer ? 

he new Premier spoke again last night with decision against 
Lord WHARNCLI¥FE's motion fora copy of the Marquis WeEt- 
LESLEY's letter to Earl Grey. He said at once that the letter 
‘Was a private one, was not to be found in any public office, and 
could not be had. Earl Grey also stated that he should not give 
up the document in question, as private communications should be 
held sacred. So poor Lord WHARNCLIFFE was obliged to with- 
draw his abortive motion. 

The House of Commons last night rescinded its order for tak- 
ing divisions, during the present session. The plan has not had 
a fair trial; both because the clerk employed to take down the 
Names was, strange to say, a slow writer, and because many of the 
Members did-all in their power to throw difficulties in the way. 
These latter gentlemen should have been reported to the House, 
and reprimanded by the Speaker. As for the complaint of the 
time occupied in taking down the names, it is not worthy of notice. 
Whatever time may be necessary to enable Constituencies to ascer- 
tain the votes of their Representatives, should be cheerfully con- 
ceded by the latter; who waste days and weeks in matters of far 
Jess consequence. Mr. Warp, we are glad to see, means to per- 
severe in his object next session; and we can assure the skulkers 
from responsibility, that they shall not be permitted to escape. 

‘Mr. Poutter’s “ Sabbath Bill, No. 2,” was thrown out last 
night, on a final division, by a majority of 4, the numbers being 
35 and 31. This is good—beyond expectation; for the measure 
had been, previously, so closely cropped, as to have become com- 
paratively harmless. 

The Upwell Tithes Bill, we rejoice to say, has been thrown out by 
the Commons, on the second reading. Our readers will recollect, that 
the object of thisimpudent measure was to secure to the Rector ofa 
aire in the Isle of Ely the sum of 4,500. per annum, besides 

ees to an amount not ascertained. Mr. Rigpy Wason divided 
the House against it, on its first appearance from the Lords, on 
Wednesday (for the Peers were not ashamed to pass it); but it 
was agreed, by a vote of 37 to 21, to read the billa first time. Yes- 
terday morning, however, it was rejected by 60 to 45. 

The Poor-Law Bill is to be read a second time in the House of 
Peerson Monday. The Irish Tithe Bill is also to be persevered 
in; but the measure for abolishing Church-rates will probably be 
laid aside. Lord AttHorp promises to open his Budget on Wed- 
nesday. The favourable result of the last quarter's revenue will 
perhaps induce his Lordship to open the national purse-strings 
also, and consent to a greater reduction of taxation than has hi- 
therto been intimated. 





Don Cartos, who was supposed to be living quietly at Brompton 
with his wife and children, made his appearance (disguised) in 
Bayonne on Wednesday sennight, to the great delight of his 

rtisans, and the discomfiture of King Louis Puixip and Lord 

ALMERSTON. He did not tarry longer than he could help in 
the French territory, but passed the Spanish frontier into Navarre 
the next day; and issued a proclamation to his rebellious subjects, 
promising them true liberty, the convocation of the Cortes, and 
something very like universal suffrage, in the place of “ that 
shadow of representation which is but the deceit of a party. He 
reminds them of PELaGio’s retreat into the Asturias, whence he 
issued for the deliverance of Spain; and declares that he will 
never forsake his faithful followers until he has subdued the 
“* other Moors,” against whom he is about to lead them. 

“* His Majesty,” as our Tories term him, of course wants money 
to carry on the war; and M. Jaues, his banker at Paris, has 
published “ officially” the intelligence of his arrival among his 
subjects, and called upon all faithful Spaniards to come forward 
and take shares in the new loan of five millions sterling, which 
has been negotiated in Paris at 60 per cent. or three millions in 
eash for five millions of stock. M.Jauae is a very respectable 
person, supposed to be incapable of fraud; but the French Govern- 
ment choose to consider the whole story of the Don's passage 
through France and arrival in Navarre as a mere stockjobbing 
hoax, and have therefore arrested the banker. It is certainly pos- 
sible that ZUMALACARREGUY may have resorted to this plan for 
raising the spirits of his troops in the approaching contest with 
Ropi.; and there are some rather suspicious coincidences of 
dates which may serve to discredit the story: but, on the other 
hand, it is so mortifying to the Governments both of France and 
England to be completely duped by this sluggish Spaniard, whom 
they so kindly conveyed the best part of his way from Portugal to 
Navarre, that itis natural they should be unwilling to believe the 
disagreeable intelligence. The actual truth, however, will soon 
be made to appear. In the meanwhile, it is certain, that if Don 
Carxos isin England, he is in close concealment. His wife and 

servants declare that he sailed from Portsmouth some time ago. 
Those true patriots the BerEsrForps, LONpoNDERRIEs, and WEL- 
LINGTONS, are supposed to be in the secret of his movements, and 
to have been the prime instigators of the expedition. 


The members elected to the Spanish Cortes are so Liberal, that 
it is considered doubtful whether they will support MarTINEZ DE 
tA Rosa. Toreno, who has been returned for three places, is the 
favourite. CABALLEro, the editor of a Liberal journal, has also 
been elected by three constituencies, 


The Austrian Government is pressing hard upon the Swiss 
Diet to procure the expulsion of all patriotic refugees from their 
territory. The Diet has already yielded many points to its im- 
perious neighbours, and is sorely perplexed at the additional 
demands. 





It has been discovered that the recent dissensions in the Greek 
Cabinet are the fruit of Russian intrigues. The King of Bavaria 
has in great indignation dismissed the tools of the Czar from the 
councils of his son. 


Menemet Aut has resolved to abandon his monopolizing 
system in his newly-acquired dominions. He became aware that 
his subjects were beginning to desire the protection of the Sultan, 
being disgusted with his grasping every means of making money, 
either by agriculture or commerce ; and he at once determined to 
alter his system. Jt is hoped that the beneficial change will be 
extended to Egypt also. 


Upwards of two thousand persons of property have petitioned 
the King of Sweden for a reform in the representative system of 
that country. 








Debates anv Proceevings in Parliament. 
1. Tur New Ministry. 

The House of Peers met on Monday; and after some routine busi- 
ness had been gone through, were about to adjourn, when 
The Earl of Happrncton asked, if any noble Lord could inform 
him whether any person had been intrusted with the formation of a 
Ministry ? 
Viscount MetzourveE then rose and spoke to the following effect, in 
a very low tone, 
‘¢ It is almost unnecessary that I should inform your Lordships of that of 
which, probably, you are all pretty well aware—that, on the dissolution of the 
late Government, I was commanded to attend his Majesty to consult upon the 
formation of a new Administration. I trust that your Lordships will give me 
credit for this, that out of the respect which I entertain for your Lordships, I 
should have felt it my duty to announce the termination of that consultation as 
soon as it had assumed a shape that would justify the communication. And I 
trust also, that no such declaration having been made up to this moment, is a 
sufficient proof that the matter had not yet arrived at that point of maturity that 
would justify me in making any communication to your Lordships. I have now 
to inform your Lordships, that his Majesty has directed me to lay before him a 
plan of a new Administration, such as may appear to me competent to carry on 
the service of the country in this difficult and important crisis. In this imper- 
fect state of affairs, your Lordships, I am sure, will not expect that I should 
make a further disclosure of what has passed. ( Cheers.) I may, however, say 
this, and it is proper I should say it, that I should not have undertaken such a 
task, unless I had been assured of the cordial cooperation and assistance of my 
noble friend, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor unless I had also received 
the sanction and approbation of the noble Earl lately at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government. ( Cheers.) It is not possible for any of your Lordships to be 
more sensible than I am of the inadequacy of the hands into which such a task 
has fallen ; and I do assure you, that I should have shrunk from the undertak- 
ing, had I not been bound by a deep feeling of duty and nay apd to my Soyve- 
reign, to whom and to my country my best services were due in the critical cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and ‘the difficulties that surrounded him in 
the formation of a Government.” 


Their Lordships then adjourned. 


On the same evening, in the House of Commons, Lord ALTHORP 
stated the fact of Lord Melbourne having received the King’s instruc- 
tions to form a Ministry ; and moved the adjournment of the House to 
Thursday ; which was agreed to. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord E:tenzorovcn asked 
Lord Brougham when the Coercion Bill would be brought forward 
again? Lord Broveuam declined answering the question in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s absence, but promised to bear it in mind. On Wednesday, 
Lord ELLENzorouGH repeated his question ; and Lord BRouGHAM 
said, that owing, to an accident, that point had not been decided when 
he left Lord Melbourne at the Palace. The Administration, he 
added, had been formed. 

The Marquis of LonponpErry wished to know whether Lord 
Althorp, “ the right hand” of the Administration, had returned to the 
body ? 

The Duke of Ricumonp thought the question disorderly. Lord 
Melbourne would be in his place on Thursday to explain his conduct; 
and it was not fair to discuss it prematurely. 

The Marquis of LonponpErry thought, that as Lord Brougham 
had given them one piece of information, namely, that the Government 
was formed, he thought that there could be no objection to asking him 
for another, namely, whether Lord Althorp formed part of it? 

Lord Broveuam said, that this was not exactly a logical inference. 

He agreed with his noble friend who was lately at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and with the noble Marquis who had adopted his expression, that in 
whatever Administration Lord Althorp took part, he must form the ‘ right 
hand” of that Administration. He was ready to answer the question, and to 
say that Lord Althorp was still Chancellor of the Exchequer. He must be 
permitted to add for himself, that he could not fancy any Administration com~ 
plete without his assistance. : 

Lord LonponpERRY made some observation respecting the necessity 
of Lord Althorp’s vacating his seat on his reappointment; but the 
Duke of WELLINGTON said, that Lord Althorp had only tendered his 
resignation, not actually resigned. 

Lord LonponpERRY rejoined— 

The noble Viscount had himself declared in the other House that he had ten- 
dered and given in his resignation; that it was received; and that the Govern- 
ment was virtually dissolved. 

Lord BroucHam would once more set this matter right— 

Lord Althorp did not say that the Government was virtually dissolved. 
What he said was, “ that he understood that at that time, or before that time 
(when he was addressing the Commons), Earl Grey had stated to this House 
that the Government was virtually dissolved.” That was, however, altogether 
a mistake, arising from misinformation; for Earl Grey had never in the whole 











course of his statement, said any such thing. 
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Here the conversation dropped. 

After some preliminary business had been disposed of on Thursday, 

Lord ELLtensorovucu asked Lord Melbourne, what day he intended 
to fix for the third reading of the Irish Coercion Bill? 

Lord MELzBourneE said, that he did not mean to menticn any day ; 
and he thought it but fair to state, that Ministers did not intend to pro- 


ceed with the bill upon their Lordship’s table, but to bing forward | 


another in the House of Commons, omitting certain clauses which 
formed part of the present bill. 

This announcement was received with clamorous shouts by the Op- 
position ; at the conclusion of which, 

The Earl of Wicktow declared, that he never was more astonished 
than by the announcement just made. 

Was it possible, was it credible, was it to be supposed, that a Ministry who 
but a fortnight, nay, but ten days ago, stated their entire unanimity on this sub- 


ject,—when the noble Ear] then at the head of his Majesty’s Government came | 
down to that House, and declared in the most energetic mannef the necessity of | 


effecting the preservation of Ireland by the passing of that bill,—when the noble 
Viscount who is now at the head of the Government, but who was then 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, must, in that latter capacity, 
have been the individual to press on his Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
carrying this measure,—when the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack also 
gave his approbation to it,—could it be conceived, after this, that the same per- 
sons had now altered their minds, and declared that they must abandon the 
measure? The Lord Chancellor might smile; it would be well if he and his 
colleagues would be able to smile, when the course they were pursuing had 
lowered their character in the country, tarnished their future fame, and sacri- 
ficed their reputation. Such a degree of inconsistency, of tergiversation, of 
abandonment of principle, never was witnessed before in either House of Parlia- 
ment, as those individuals had manifested. 

Only a few nights ago, Earl Grey stated his reasons for giving up 
office. He stated that he had been grossly and basely betrayed by some 
member of the Administration ; that he had been betrayed by a person 
in the Cabinet, who had corresponded without his sanction with the 
Trish Government, and had also communicated with a person not in 
office ; and therefore Earl Grey said he had abandoned office. Now he 
thought that the individual so charged should be named and held up to 
universal scorn. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE remarked in strong language on the inconsistent 
conduct of Ministers, in first supporting the Coercion Bill so strenu- 
ously, and then abandoning it without assigning any reason whatever for 
such conduct. It would be wrong to force such a measure as the 
Coercion Bill on Ministers; but after it had been forwarded to an ad- 
vanced stage, their Lordships should not be turned round, and told to 
veer about by almost the same persons who had so strongly advocated 
the bill a few days ago. For himself, he would oppose the bill, when 
it came from the Commons, in all its stages. 

Lord BroucuHam declared, that he regarded the Earl of Wicklow’s 
opinion and language with perfect indifference. He charged him with 
having grossly misrepresented what had fallen from Earl Grey; who 
had not complained of being betrayed, and who had not pointed at any 
member of the Cabinet in any of bis observations in the speech alluded 
to. He had not used the word “ betrayed.” 

Lord Wicktow said, Earl Grey had not used the word “ betrayed.” 

Lord Broucuam rejoined, that Earl Grey had not used expressions 
which implied that he had been betrayed. If this were controverted, he 
would ask what those expressions were, in order that he might see 
whether they bore such a construction. Lord Grey had stated his 
ignorance of the communication he reprobated, and had declared that 
he would have prevented it had he known of its being intended. The 
individual alluded to, every one knew to be the Irish Secretary, who, 
every one knew, was not in the Cabinet. [A Peer said—* It was the 
Chancellor of the ay gretacat ‘© No—that was a mistake.” As to 
the alteration in the Coercion Bill, he should be prepared to defend his 
conduct when the bili came up from the House of Commons. 

He would only, on the present occasion, put it to Lord Wharncliffe, whether he 
considered that the Government would be best consulting their duty, and the in- 
terest of all parties, by attempting to force these three clauses upon the House of 
Commons, when they knew that that House would as soon consent to repeal the 
Catholic Relief Bill or the Reform Bill itself, as to pass these clauses? (Loud 
cheers from the Ministerial Benches.) Had they attempted this, they might 
well have been charged with a desire to promote a collision between the two 
Houses, apd would have been responsible for the effects of such a collision; 
and, for himself, he could solemnly declare, that had he, to the slightest extent, 
promoted such a fatal line of conduct, he should never have been able to jus- 
tify himself-to his Sovereign, to their Lordships, or to any other tribunal ; 
= as the case stood, he trusted that he should be able to justify his conduct to 

parties, 

The Earl of Wicxtow still maintained that his recollection of Lord 
Grey’s speech was correct. Lord Brougham was very ready with his 
contradictions ; but he would recommend him to compare his speech of 
that night with the speech delivered a few nights ago, when he laboured 
to prove that the three clauses of the Coercion Bill about to be given 
up were the very best in the bill; and then let him “ to supper with 
what appetite he may.” 

Lord Brovcuam denied that he had ever said the three clauses in 
question were the best in the bill. He objected to them in the first 
instance; and thinking them of a subordinate nature, would gladly 
have got rid of them; though he admitted it was not a right thing to 
her chard upon the peasantry and allow meetings to be held as usual in 

din, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought it strange, that after Ministers 
had brought forward this measure, the same Ministers, with the ex- 
ception of Earl Grey, should announce that it would be impossible to 
pass it through the House of Commons. 

Lord Brovcnam—“ That it would be impossible to do so now.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON continued ; and reminded the House of 
rp stress which had been laid upon these clauses by Earl Grey and 

— Brougham, as being absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the peace of Ireland. He read several passages from the papers relat- 
ing to freland, to prove the necessity of putting a stop to political meet- 
ings, and the advantage which had resulted from the exercise of the 
pers conferred upon Ministers by the bill. He denied that a collision 
petween the two Houses must necessarily ensue because the House of 





Commons might alter certain parts of the bill. Under similar cireum- 
stances last session, no such difficulty had occurred. With regard to 
what Earl Grey had said of the circumstances which led to 
his resignation, he recollected distinctly, that he declared that 
a member of the Cabinet had written to Lord Wellesley advising 
him to desire the omission of the clauses now proposed to be 
omitted, and that in consequence Lord Wellesley had expressed his 
desire to accommodate the measure to the views of the Government on 
this side the Channel. The new bill would not be opposed by his side 
ofthe House, but Ministers must take upon themselves all the respon- 
sibility of the measure. 

The Earl of Limerick said, 

They had been told, and that too upon the highest authority, that it would be 
vain to pass this bill, as it would infullibly be rejected by a majority in the other 
House of Parliament. Good God! were their Lordskips reduced to that pass 
that they were to be merely a court of registration for the other House of Parlia- 
ment? He trusted that they had not arrived at such a degree of degradation. 
If, however, they put their own seal to their degradation, it must necessarily 
take place. 

Lord Metzourne would not go into a regular debate upon the 
Coercion Bill, quoting documents, and referring to statements, as the 
Duke of Wellington had done. In the situation he held, however, he 
was undoubtedly as much pledged as Earl Grey to the bill; and there- 
fore he felt called upon to make a few observations on the course he 
meant to pursue. 

*¢ The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Wicklow), in the speech which he 
has made to your Lordships, has accused my noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack of not speaking with any measured language. i cannot think that 
the noble Earl has measured his own language, in a speech in which he has 
accused us (his Majesty’s Ministers) of baseness, of tergiversation, and of sub- 
mitting to the lowest species of indignity rather than quit our places. I now 
tell that noble Earl, asI told him on a former occasion, that with him I will 
not enter into a contest of insult and contumely. ( Cheers.) I could call; I 
might call, as hard names as that noble Earl. ( Cheers.) I might impute to 
him base, and factious, and personal motives. ( Continued .cheers.) 1 might 
impute to him that he was actuated by two passions, the strongest that human 
nature can be actuated by—wmortified vanity, and disappointed ambition.” 
( Great cheering from the Ministerial side of the House.’ 

But he would dismiss that subject, and disembarrass the discussion 
of all personal and offensive allusions. He would discuss the ques- 
tion with the coolness and calmness its importance demanded, 

In all his political experience, and it was not a short one, he recollected no 
occasion where a want of confidence was expressed in the persons in office, that 
it was not usual for the persons onthe other side of the House, if they felt as 
strongly as several noble Lords had stated they felt that night, to bring the 
subject by motion before Parliament, in order that the country might decide 
upon it. That was the fair, manly, and proper way of bringing the matter be- 
fore Parliament. But he would say to the noble Lords opposite, was it fair— 
was it wise—was it patriotic, merely to try to depreciate those whom they were 
not yore to remove, and whom, if they removed, they certainly could not 
replace? (‘ Hear, hear!”) With respect to the question which might be 
said to be before the House on this occasion, he would say, that when the bill 
was brought in by Earl Grey, it did not appear to him necessary to add any 
observation to those then made by his noble friend. He sat, however, on that 
occasion, by Earl Grey ; and as Secretary for the Home Department, charged 
as he was with the peculiar interests of the country to which that bill had re~ 
ference, he must be considered as entirely agreeing in the statement then made 
by him. He agreed with him in thinking that the bill was prudent and expe- 
dient in that form. He still continued of: that opinion; but he did not think 
that the portions of the bill which had been referred to were absolutely necessary. 
The noble Duke had said, that they were absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Ireland ; but, in making that statement, he confounded two 
-parts of the bill—he confounded those three clauses of the bill, and that which, 
in the jargon of the present day, was called predial agitation, but which was 
more properly designated nocturnal outrage and rapine. He believed, however, 
that those two things were very closely connected. Indeed, he was not sure 
that there was not a necessary connexion between them. Undoubtedly, the 
most efficient parts of the bill were those which applied to districts proclaimed, 
and which prevented meetings in those that were not proclaimed. He would, 
however, have their Lordships to recollect this—that when it was clear, when it 
was known, as unfortunately it was, that it was the opinion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland that he could maintain the internal tranquillity of that country 
without the reenactment of that portion of the bill which related to political 
meetings, he would ask their Lordships, whether, under such circumstances, 
Ministers would be justified, unless by the fear of some convulsion or civil war, 
in attempting to carry such a measure ? 

The opinion expressed by Lord Wellesley had not only made an im- 
pression on the public mind, on Members of Parliament, but Cabinet 
Ministers also, among whom was Lord Althorp. That state of things 
brought the whole matter to an issue, and it was ashort one. Lord 
Melbourne thought the circumstances under which he had accepted 
the commission from the King to form an Administration were such 
as entitled him to call upon the House for support. 

He should be deeply grieved if any aggravation of the evils of Ireland should 
be the result, which, he was ready to admit, might probably be the result, from 
passing the bill in the form proposed. He would say, however, that should 
those evils arise, should those meetings be renewed, and should that 
agitation again be resorted to in that country, and should it as 
sume any thing like a threatening magnitude, his Majesty's present Minis- 
ters, should they still conduct the councils of their Sovereign, would, at any 
hazard, and no matter how unpropitious the season might be, call Parliament 
together for the purpose of meeting such evils ; and they would advise his Ma~ 
jesty to throw himself upon that Parliament for the purpose of obtaining those 
powers and those means which might be necessary to meet the difficulties of 
such an exigency. ( Cheers.) 

[The Reporters complain, that Lord Melbourne spoke with such 
rapidity, and dropped his voice at the close of his sentences so often, 
that it was extremely difficult to follow him. ] 

The Duke of Buckxrncnam charged Ministers with inconsistency, 
in giving up this bill; which he maintained to be in accordance with 
the feelings of the country. He and his friends would gladly support 
a Ministry acting upon honourable principles. But was that the case 
with the present Ministry? The transactions of the last ten days 
would answer that question. He then detailed the proceedings which 
caused Earl Grey to resign, after having been deceived and betrayed by 
his colleagues. _ He wished Ministers would speak out, and say 
whether Mr. O’Connell, the prime arch agitator, was the real Minister 
of Ireland. Lord Melbourne might fancy that he had buried Earl 
Grey in a political sepulchre ; but 
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The noble Earl’s spirit would burst its cerements, and scare some of 
the dignified occupants from their arm-clairs—would disturb the noble Vis- 
count in his slumbers; and interrupt the festivities of noble Peers, when the 
noble and learned Lord attempted to amuse himself with ‘ pottle-deep pota- 
tions” to the health and prosperity of the new Administration. (Cheers and 
prolonged laughter.) 

_ The Marquis of Lanspowe rose ; but Lord Brougham interrupted 
him— 

“ Pray stop a minute!” He had certainly not met the noble Duke in that 
alehouse or cabaret in which the noble Duke was accustomed to drink his ale $ 
nor would he emulate him in the use of terms which must have been borrowed 
rom the slang dictionary. (Loud cries of Order !”’) 

Lord Wicktow rose to order; and a scene of great confusion ensued. 
Lords Mansrietp, CLanricarpr, Lonponperry, and the Duke of 
Bucxincuam all attempted to speak. At length Lord Brovcuam 
was heard— 

This was the first time he had ever heard that it was at all fair, especially in 
2 court of justice—and their Lordship’s House was a court of justice, nay, the 
highest in the realm—to listen to the attack upon a noble Peer, but the instant 
an explanation or defence was offered, to stifle it in the birth with speeches to 
order, or other equally unfair interruptions. When interrupted, he was speaking 
im explanation, in reference to the noble Duke’s most extraordinary attack upon 
him. If the noble Duke’s speech were intended as a joke, he was ready to re- 
ceive it in good-humour—quite as ready as any of their Lordships: but if it 
were really meant as an attack, then he should not hesitate to say of it, that it 
‘was as gross and unwarantable, as utterly and completely devoid of foundation, 
as any the most untrue assertion or insinuation that had ever been made by any 
iadividual whatsoever. He entirely believed, however, that the noble Duke’s 
remark was meant jocularly and quite in good-humour; and he was willing to 
take it so. 

The Duke of Bucktncuam said the allusion was from the play of 
Hamlet, and intended in perfect good-humour. Lord Brovcuam 
nodded, and said he was ready to take it in that way; and thus the 

squabble ended. 


The Marquis of Lanspowne then spoke at some length, though he 
said he should reserve himself for the regular discussion on the Co- 
ercion Bill. He contended, that even were it possible to force the 
original measure through the House of Commons by a small majority, 
it would not be desirable. Such an extraordinary measure should be 
passed, if it all, by a large majority. In reference to the charge that 
some member of the late Cabinet had betrayed Earl Grey, he declared, 
that could such a charge be substantiated, he would not sit in the same 
Cabinet with such aman. But, in fact, Lord Grey had stated nothing 
of the kind. 


The Marquis of LonponpERRY maintained, that Earl Grey had been 
sacrificed to a base intrigue—that he had been thrown overboard by 
Lord Althorp, whose victim he was. 

Lord ELLensorcuau asked, if Mr. Littleton still retained the office 
of Irish Secretary ? 

Lord Metzourne said he was glad the question had been asked— 

Tt not only afforded him an opportunity of answering it in the affirmative, 
but of also stating, in justice to Mr. Littleton, that the objection taken was not 
to the fact, but to the extent of the communication with Mr. O’Connell ; who, 
it must be considered, if he were the great Agitator of Ireland, was also a lead- 
ing Member of the House of Commons. It was impossible to conduct the busi- 
ness of Government without occasionally communicating with Members of the 
Opposition. 

Lord ExLLenzorovucu thought Mr. Littleton had been extremely 
ill used, in having been allowed to rest under the imputation of having 
consulted Mr. O’Connell without the authority of the Cabinets 
whereas, he had the sanction of Lord Althorp, who, it was fair to pre- 
sume, had spoken to Earl Grey on the subject. 

Lord Brovcuam did not think that Earl Grey disapproved of all 
communication with Mr. O’Cennell. It was necessary for Ministers 
to consult Opposition leaders: he had-himself been consulted by Lord 
Gastlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Perceval. 

A desultory conversation ensued ; in which several Peers said that 
Mr. Littleton should be exempted from all blame in the matter; and 
the discussion was closed in the Lords. 

In the House of Commons, on the same evening, Lord ALruorp, in 
rising to move for a new writ for Nottingham in the room of Lord Dun- 
cennon, spoke as follows. 

‘IT take the opportunity of moving a new writ, for the purpose of stating to 
the House, that Lord Melbourne having been commissioned by his Majesty to 
lay before him the plan of an Administration, has completed his arrangements, 
and has reconstructed the Cabinet. (Cheers.) The addition made to the 
Ministry is, that Lord Duncannon having accepted the office of Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Sir John Cam Hobhouse has been appointed to the 
Woods and Forests instead of Lord Duncannon, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Therefore, as far as relates to any addition, the alteration in the Cabinet will not 
he very great; but, undoubtedly, the alteration is great—very great indeed, in 
the loss of the services of Lord Grey ( Cheers from all sides): and it is im- 
possible for me to disguise from myself, it would be hypocrisy in me were I to 
state to the House, that I thought the Cabinet, deprived of Lord Grey, as pre- 
siding over its councils, would have as strong a claim upon the confidence of the 
country as before his retirement. On public grounds, it is impossible for me to 
express my regret more strongly than I feel it; aud on personal grounds it im- 

resses me still more deeply. During the whole of my political life, I have 
Jooked up to Lord Grey as my tutor and leader. Such he has continued to me 
from the earliest moment that I had a seat in Parliament; and 1 certainly never 
would have accepted office, unless to assist Lord Grey in the establishment of a 
Government. At that time, we had the prospect before us of being able 10 2e- 
eomplish the great object of Parliamentary Reform. In addition, I may say, 
that even with this prospect, I never would have consented to accept office, had 
not Lord Grey been placed at the head of the Ministry. Since that period, the 
intimacy of my political connexion has greatly increased my personal attachment. 
In every respect in which an amiable disposition can produce, in those connected 
with it, regard and affection, there is no man who possesses that quality more 
highly than Lord Grey.” 

Having lost the services of Earl Grey, his Majesty had selected Lord 
Melbourne as the head of the Ministry; and Lord Althorp thought 
a wiser choice could not have been made. 

Lord Melbourne possesses great abilities natural and acquired, great judg- 
ment, and great decision. These, the House will be aware, are qualities very 
necessary in the First Minister of this country, and as far as my own opinions are 
concerned, I may mention, that I have had the satisfaction of concurring with 

Lord Melbourne in most of the subjects brought under the discussion of the 











Cabinet. Under these circumstances, his Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
require the continuance of my services.” (Zepeated cheers from every quarter. ) 

Lord Althorp then spoke of his own natural disinclination to office ; 
which his experience in office had certainly not diminished. He had 
retained it so long only at Earl Grey’s earnest desire. These, however, 
were mere private matters, with which the House had little to do, 
But, he continued— 

‘I am obliged to say, that if I looked to public duty, I saw every reason for 
continuing my services, such as they were: I could not, in fact, find one ground 
of a public nature justifying my relinquishment; and such being the case, I felt 
it my pe peer duay to act as I have done, Ido not know that on the for. 
mation of the Ministry it is necessary for me to say more: I only wish to add 
in a very few words—and avery few words will suffice—something of the prin- 
ciples on which we mean to act. The principle on which I conceive the Ad- 
ministration of Great Britain is bound to proceed is, that while it preserves the 
institutions of the country, it will carry forward such reasonable and effectual 
reforms as the people have a right to expect would be the consequence of the 
Reform in Parliament. (Much cheering.) While it feels it its bounden duty 
not to propose any thing which can produce danger to the institutions of the 
country, it should take care that the remedies are neither more than adequate 
nor less than adequate to the evil intended to be remedied. All should be ar- 
ranged and settled according to the existing circumstances of the country. This, 
I will say, was the principle on which the Government of Lord Grey procecded: 
it has met with obstructions and difficulties, but such was its principle, and 
such ought to be the principle of every Administration. ( Cheers.) Upon 
that principle we are now prepared to act: we, too, may meet with obstruction 
and difficulties, but if we do we will endeavour to overcome them.” 

The question having been put, 

Colonel Evans rose to express his disapprobation of the conduct of 
those Members who had signed the late address to Lord Althorp to 
resume office. He disliked this mode of usurping the functions of the 
House, and dictating to the King in the choice of his servants. He 
also objected to the implied approval of the measures of Earl Grey’s 
Ministry. 

Mr. Tennyson defended the Members who had signed the address, 
and expressed his approval of the avowed policy of Ministers. 

Mr. M. Arrwoop, amidst much interruption, spoke against the 
measures of the late and the principles of the new Ministry. 

Sir Rozert Peet would abstain from giving any opinion on the 
new Administration; but would ask Lord Althorp, what he proposed 
to do with the Church-rate, Irish Tithe, and Coercion Bills ? 

Lord ALtHorr said— 

It was the intention of Government to persevere with the Irish Tithe Bill; 
and it was his intention to give notice the next day of a motion for leave to 
bring in a bill for the renewal of the Coercion Bill, with some modifications. 
With respect to the other measure, he was not sure that it would be possible 
to carry it through this session; and therefore he hoped that Sir Robert Peel 
would allow him to defer his answer to that part of his inquiries till he could 
speak with more certainty on the subject. 

Mr. Banrine spoke in high terms of Earl Grey ; whom he had fol- 
lowed as his political leader until he brought forward the Reform Bill, 
when he could no longer conscientiously support him. He said it was 
clear that Ireland and Protestantism were to be thrown at the feet of 
Mr. O’Connell, whose objects were so clear and well-defined as to be 
plain to every observer. He entertained great apprehensions for the 
safety of Ireland, from finding that Lord Duncannon was to be Home 
Secretary. He had great respect for him personally ; but he was sure 
that if his opinions were acted upon, the institutions of the country 
would be at the mercy of the Member for Dublin. 

Mr. O’ConneEtLt said— 

He rose solely for the purpose of expressing his heartfelt gratification at the 
promised introduction of the Peace Preservation Bill, which, retaining the 
clauses which gave Government the power to proclaim those parts of Ireland 
which might be disturbed, would not hinder the free expression of public 
opinion. It would undoubtedly have the support of all the Members for 
Ireland ; at least he would answer for one humble individual, himself. 


bat 
would give every assistance in his power to person and property against the Iaw- 


less disturbers of both, or to any means of repressing agrarian disturbances. He 
could not, however, help observing, that the introduction of that bill would bea 
most ample vindication of all those Independent Members who regretted that 
the noble Lord should leave office on the principle of opposition to certain clauses, 
and now saw him returned to office prepared to bring in a Peace Preservation 
Bill. With respect to the Irish Tithe Bill, he feared, that however, well- 
intentioned the measure was,—and he had no doubt that it was well-inten- 
tioned,—it would for the present at least increase the evils it intended to remove ; 
and he hoped that some matured plan would be introduced next session. 


He now came to Mr. Baring’s remarks upon himself. Mr. Baring 
had said that his objects were well known. 

He was much obliged to him—he had always treated him with courtesy; 
but he was sorry to say that he could not return the compliment. (Loud 
laughter.) He was much mistaken if he had not repeatedly heard Mr. Baring 
advocate both sides of a question in one speech ; and so nicely balanced were his 
arguments, that it was only by his vote that his sentiments could be even 
guessed at. (Zaughter.) He had expressed his fear that the appointment of 
Lord Duncannon to a Cabinet office boded no good to Protestantism in Ireland. 
Did Mr. Baring suppose the noble Lord a worse Protestantthan he was ? What 
did he know of Ireland, compared to Lord Duncannon’s knowledge of that 
country? What ties had he to connect him with Ireland? Lord Duncannon, 
on the other hand, was connected with that country by property, by long 
acquaintance with it, and by long recollections of family services. Did Mr. 
Baring know that there was not a noble family in Ireland who more unflinch- 
ingly asserted the cause of freedom than that to which Lord Duncannon 
belonged? Mr. O’Connell hailed his elevation with joy; he looked upon it as 
a distinct pledge that the people of Ireland would have justice impartially ad- 
iwinistered among them, and no longer be made the instruments of a faction—as 
a pledge that his Majesty’s Ministers honestly, fairly,—ay, and he would say 
bravely, intended to do Ireland right. He had great pleasure in the idea that 
Lord Duncannon would have the influence which the Member for Essex seemed 
to fear, because, though personally courteous, he had also great firmness, and ‘ 
knew no man whose opinions were more guided by his judgment than those 0 
the noble lord. He did not know whether: Lord Duncannon would accept © 
this humble tribute from him, but it was wrung from him by the Member for 
Essex: and he should now say no more than that he thought his appointment 
the harbinger of peace and tranquillity to Ireland, and of honour and dignity to 
the Administration. 

Mr. Gissorne hoped the measures of Government would be such 
that he could support them. After various alterations, the Government 
had been ground down to an assemblage of pure old Whigs. 
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Sir Rosert PEEL—“ Not quite.” (Zaughter.) 

Mr. GisporneE believed there were neither Tories nor Radicals 
among them. 

Sir Rozert PEEL said— 


They could not all be pure old Whigs unless they had all consistently acted upon 
pure old Whig principles ; which it was notorious could not be the case, from 
the official situations which had been held under Tory Administrations, or at 
Jeast Administrations that were not pure old Whig Administrations, by aoble 
and honourable individuals now on the Treasury benches. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

Lord PALMERSTON wished to say a few words, as Sir Robert Peel 
had pointed at himself and Mr. Charles Grant. 

Sir RonertT PEEL— 


«I did not point at the noble Lord at all; nor do I allude to him asa Tory. 
Being appealed to by the noble Lord, I must say that I certainly do consider that 
the noble Lord cannot be considered as a pure old Whig. And I think I am 
justified in this, when I remember that the noble Lord was a member of Mr. 
Perceval’s Administration—of Lord Liverpool’s Administration—of Mr. Can. 
ning’s Administration—of Lord Ripon’s Administration—of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Administration. I certainly do not think that the noble Lord, having 
been a member of these Administrations, can by any means come under the 
denomination of a pure old Whig.” 

Lord PALMERSTON said— 


Tf the observation of Sir Robert Peel was meant to apply to himself and Mr. 
Grant, and he had used the term Tories, as if to throw some doubt on the support 
which they would give to the Government—he could assure him that they were 
prepared to act on the great principles laid down by his noble friend ; and what- 
ever any Member might say, they were prepared to amend and strengthen the 
institutions of the country, not destroy them. They were prepared to remedy 
abuses; and if that was Toryism, the Ministry might count upon the support 
of Sir Robert Peel and those near him in improving the institutions of the 
country. ‘Sir Robert had taken a proper course, and had refrained from eater- 
ing into any discussion on the late changes. Mr. Baring had admitted that he 
had lefé one leader (Earl Grey): he had now left another (Sir Robert Peel), 
and had pursued a very different course from that recommended by Sir Robert. 
Mr. Baring began by telling them that he had been devoted through life to Earl 
Grey. 

Mr. Bartne declared that he had said nothing of the sort. He had 
been a follower of Earl Grey until he introduced pernicious measures. 

Lord PALMERSTON resumed— 


Well, the honourable Member admitted that he was once a follower of the 
noble Earl. He had followed him for a long course of years; and it so happened 
that he left the noble Earl just at the time when he had the power of carrying 
his principles into effect. That moment be thouglt fit to change ; and that, he 
must say, was a singular way of following up principles and supporting Earl 
Grey. Mr. Baring had also thought proper to attack his noble friend who had 
been appointed to the Home Office; and though he did not often agree with 
Mr. O'Connell, Lord Palmerston concurred with him entirely in repelling the 
attack, and in the high and well-judged commendation which he had bestowed 
on Lord Duncannon. 

Sir Heyry Harprncr would not have risen but for the attack of 
Lord Palmerston on Mr. Baring. 

What were the circumstances under which Mr. Baring had left the party of 
Earl Grey, and come to join a more Conservative party? Let them be but 
fairly considered, and they would redound to his honour. As soon as he thought 
that the measures proposed by Lord Grey were fraught with danger to the 
State, that moment he left him ; and be it observed, that he made this change 
when Lord Grey was in power, and when he had the distribution of honours, 
places, patronage, and rewards. But what had Lord Palmerston done during 
his political career? ( Cheers and laughter.) He had been a member of Mr. 


. Perceval’s Administration, then of Lord Liverpool’s Administration, then of 


Mr. Canning’s Administration, then of Lord Ripon’s Administration, then of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, then of Earl Grey’s Administration, 
and then of Lord Melbourne’s Administration, and of all the Whig Adminis. 
trations, and of all the Administrations. (Bursts of laughter.) Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Baring had no need to fear any parallel between himself and 
Lord Palmerston. The noble Lord seemed to be inightily offended at the sup- 
position that he should be designated a Tory. He could not well understand 
this when he remembered that for some twenty years the noble Lord had passed 
for a Tory—or if not, at least had been associated with men professing Tory 
Principles. He really could not see therefore, for his part, why the noble Lord 
should be offended. “He did not know either whether the appellation of old 
Whig might not offend the noble Lord. (Zoud laughter.) Certainly he 
could not claim it. But perhaps, without offence, they might now be permitted 
tocall him a juvenile Whig—a pure young Whig! (Bursts of laughter. ) 

Lord Patmerston said, he thought he might be allowed to remind 
the House, that he had left the Duke of Wellington at a time when he 
appeared to be firmly fixed in power; and he left him on a question of 
reform,—a small question, but still one of reform. 

Mr. Barrnc said, that he had supported partial, but never any gene- 
ral motion for reform. 

Mr. Petre spoke in favour of the Administration. Mr. H. 
Grarran also spoke in a friendly tone; though he admitted that he 
had refused on principle, to sign the address to Lord Atruorp. 

_ The motion for the Nottingham writ was agreed to; and the discus- 
s10n was brought to a close. 


2. RENEWAL OF THE CoErcrion Bit. 


Both Houses were occupied a considerable time last night in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 
In the Peers, Lord WHARNCLIFFE moved an address to the King for 
i copy of the Marquis Wellesley’s letter to Earl Grey. He madea 
ong speech, and entered into a detail of the circumstances attending 
o late Ministerial changes. He reprobated the conduct of Lord Al- 
; orp in resigning ; and said that his character stood him in good stead, 
or had a person of equivocal reputation acted like Lord Althorp, he 
would have had considerable difficulty in recovering his credit. He ad- 
mitted that the House ought not to force measures upon Ministers 
which they declared they did not want ; but in that case, upon Ministers 
—— all the responsibility rest. Still he contended, that the House 
ad a right to see the documents upon the faith of which Cabinet Mi- 
nistevs had resolved to expunge the most important clauses of the Coer- 
clon Bill. 
AB cn MELBouRNE said, the letter of Lord Wellesley was a private 
ie and could not be produced. Supposing Lord Wharncliffe’s 
nea to be carried, its object could not be accomplished ; for if ap- 
Piication were made for the letter at the different offices, the answer 





at all of them would be, “it is not here.” It could not be produced 
without the consent of Lord Wellesley; and he knew that Lord 
Wellesley never would consent to its production. Lord Melbourne 
justified the conduct of Ministers in reference to the late changes ; 
and maintained, that in the difficult circumstances in which he was 
placed, he had acted in the best manner he could. He also defended 
Lord Althorp from the attack of Lord Wharncliffe, and said it was his 
plain duty to resume office at the solicitation of his King and Country. 

Lord Extensoroven, while he reprobated the conduct of Govern- 
ment, agreed that the letter could not be produced. 

Earl Grey stated, in reference to what had fallen from Lord 
Wicklow on the previous evening, that he had never charged any 
member of the Cabinet with betraying him. He accused no one; he 
blamed nobody; no one desired to treat him ill, and he did not 
consider himself ill-treated. All that he said was, that had he known 
beforehand of Mr. Littleton’s communication with Mr. O'Connell, he 
should have endeavoured to prevent it. He still was decidedly of 
opinion that the three clauses should be retained, but would support the 
new bill. As for the letter, it was a private one, and without Lord 
Wellesley’s consent he would not give it up. Private correspondence 
should always be held sacred. 

Some further conversation ensued between Lord Wicxtow, Lord 
Brovucuam, and the Duke of Buckrycuam; in which Lord Brovcnam 
defended his own conduct during the late transactions. 

Lord WuarncLiFFeE then withdrew his motion. 

Jn the Louse of Commons, Lord Atruorr moved for leave te 
bring in a bill to renew part ‘of the Coercion Act of last year. He 
explained, that the Court-martial clauses, and those which gave Go- 
vernment the power of suppressing public meetings in districts not pro- 
claimed, were not inserted in the new Dill ; which in other respects 
was the same as the old one. He referred to the documents on the 
table, and read several returns and statements, to prove the necessity of 
some strong measure for putting down agrarian disturbances, 

Mr. Lerroy in very strong language condemned the conduct of 
Ministers in yielding to the agitators. 

Mr. O’Connett said, he would not oppose the bill, though he did 
not think it was a good measure for the evil proposed. Special Com- 
missions had succeeded, and would succeed better. He retorted upom 
Mr. Lefroy, that he wised Ministers to yield to the Orange faction, 
which had wrung millions upon millions from his wretched countrymen. 
Mr. O’Connell also contended that the crimes which disgraced Ireland, 
were the consequence of its unhappy social condition ; for that ne 
country was so free from the crimes which generally were committed 
in civilized countries. 

Sir Rozert PEEL, at great length, contended that agrarian distur- 
bances arose from political agitation, and that the papers on the table 
afforded ample proof of the fact. He would not, however, move the 
reinsertion of the omitted clauses, though he deeply regretted the con- 
duct of Government in not retaining them. 

Mr. Littieton spoke in answer to Mr. O'Connell and Sir Robert 
Peel ; contending that the bill was necessary to put down agrarian dis- 
orders, but that there was no occasion to resort to the omitted clauses 
for the suppression of political meetings. He again lamented that Earl 
Grey’s retirement had been occasioned by his indiscretion, and highly 
eulogized the public and private character of the late Premier. 

Lord Howick gave a succinct statement of the recent Cabinet diffi- 
culties, and complained of a disposition in the House to throw discredit 
on Earl Grey, as evinced by their cheers of the five Seceders. He 
asked Mr. Littleton distinctly, whether when he made his communica~ 
tion onthe subject of the Coercion Bill to Lord Wellesley, which com- 
munication induced Lord Wellesley to change his opinion, he acted 
simply by himself, or did he act in concert with others, unknown to the 
Head of the Government? 

Mr. Lirrrieton did not think himself bound to answer that question. 

Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Rutuven, O’Connor Don, and Mr. Sner, 
opposed the bill. Mr. Barron, Mr. H. Butwer, Mr. ABERcROMayY, 
and Mr. Sprine Rick, supported it. Mr. Anercrompy said, that if 
hereafter Ministers should find it necessary to reenact those parts of 
the bill now omitted, the whole responsibility would rest on those whe 
abused the indulgence of the Government. 

Colonel Prrcrvat said, there was an evident coalition between 
Ministers and Mr. O’Connell; who had agreed to put a stop to agita- 
tion for a time, but the storm would come upon them like a great ex- 
tinguisher—and the sooner, the better. 

Mr. Sprine Rice admitted that Mr. Abercromby’s remark was not 
without its significance; but Ministers had not shrunk from Mr. 
O’Connell’s opposition, and would not shrink from his support. 

The House then divided: for Lord Althorp’s motion, 140; against 
it, 14; majority, 126. The bill was then brought in, read a firs« time, 
and ordered to a second reading on Monday next. 


3. Divisions In THE HovsE or CoMMoNs. 

On Thui'sday evening, there were three divisions taken in Commit- 
tee on the Beer Bill. Mr. Hume objected to act as teller, as he had 
received uncourteous treatment from some Members while counting the 
names. Lord Esrincton gave notice of a motion to rescind the late 
resolution of the House as to taking divisions, as the plan was found 
not to work well; and Lord AttHorpsaid the motion should take pre- 
cedence of all others for the next day, as it affected the progress of 
public business. 

Last night, accordingly, the House agreed, on the motion of Lord 
Esrincton, to rescind the order for taking the divisions. Mr. War- 
BURTON seconded the motion ; though he said the plan had not beem 
fairly tried. Indeed, he felt like an enraged musician, whose composi- 
tion, instead of being played by a first-rate performer, was given to 
the merest catgut-scraper in the world. The success of the plan de- 
pended upon the velocity with which the names were called out and set 
down ; but no expedition had been used in either of these essential 
parts of it. Whether the fault was Mr. Hume’s, or whether the diffi- 
culty arose from a want of willing readiness in the Members to give 
their names, he would not say. Mr. Hume, however, was not a bad 
performer: indeed he was a perfect Paganini, but he had been badly 
seconded by the writer employed. 
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Mr. Hume was mortified at being called a catgut-scraper, though he 
had no claim to the title of a perfect Paganini. It was plain that a 
new Lobby was necessary: indeed, a new House was necessary, even 
for the sake of Members’ own health and comfort. Le wondered Lord 
Althorp was not more careful of his own health. Neither Lord 
Althorp nor himself were so capable of night-work as they used to be. 
(ZLaughter.) Members might laugh, but he could not do night-work 
as formérly. (More laughter.) It was quite true: some years ago, he 
did not care for night-work, but he could not do it now. 

Mr. Warp pledged himself most distinctly again to bring forward 
the measure, or one like it, early next session. 

Lord Auruorr, Sir Rozerr Pent, and Lord Exsrincton, spoke 
against the plan, and complained of the time it consumed. Colonel 
Evans said that more, time was wasted in matters of far less importance. 
And here the discussion closed. 

4. Miscetianrous Sunsects. 


; SaBBatH Oxpservance Birt, No. 2. This bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons last night, by a majority of 57 to 24. 
Mr. Cay.ry proposed a rider to the bill, to permit recreation in the 
open air on Sunday, not during the hours of divine service. Mr. 
Baines said, such innovations as this rider would sanction had cost one 
of the Stuarts his life and driven another from the throne. Mr. 
O’ ConnELt said he should have thought Mr. Baines was joking, if he 
had not looked so solemn on the matter. What, Charles the First was 
decapitated for the Book of Sports, was he? James the Second 
was driven from the throne for the Book of Sports, was he? (Laugh- 
ter.) These accidents were in noways attributable to the popular 
hatred of tyranny,! The clause was carried by a majority of 37 to 31; 
and after two more divisions on minor points, the bill was finally rejected, 
by 35 to 31. 

Urwetr Titnes Brut. Mr. Cumpers moved, on Monday, that 
the report of the Committee on this bill be received. Mr. Ricsy 
Wason moved that it be received that day six months. The House 
divided ; and the original motion being carried by 37 to 16, the bill was 
read a first time. 1 
7 — morning, it was thrown out on the second reading, by 60 
0 40. 


Breer Bitt. Considerable progress was made in this bill, in Com- 
mittee, on Thursday. Some alterations were proposed by Mr. War- 
BURTON, Mr. Hume, Mr. Fysue Paumer, and others; but were re- 
jected. 

Tue Bupcet. Lord Atruorpr stated, on Thursday, in reply toa 
— by Mr. Banine, that he should bring forward the Budget on 

ednesday next. Bearing 

Avsrratian Cotony. A bill to establish the New Australian Co- 
Jony was brought in on Thursday, by Mr. WoLrycure Wuirmore. It 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Wednes- 
day. In the course of the evening, Mr. Sprine Rice stated, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Barine, that he should be ready to vindicate the 
conduct of Government in relation to this bill, and‘also the motives of 
those disinterested philanthropists who promoted it. The object of 
Ministers was to see if some relief could not be afforded the country 
by means of emigration. (Sets 

Case orCarrain Rosison. Mr. MaurtceO’Conne tr, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Sprinc Rick, withdrew a motion of which he had given 
notice relative to the treatment of Captain Robison by General Dar- 
ling, in consequence of some legal measures on the subject being now 
in progress. Feet 

Monicirat Rerorm. Lord Atruorp stated last night, in reply to 
a question from Mr. CHaries BuLier, that a measure to effect 
Municipal Reform would probably be introduced early next session. 


Poor-Law Bitu. It was agreed in the House of Peers, on Monday, 
on the suggestion of Lord Brovcuam, that the second reading of the 
Poor-Law Bill should be postponed till Monday next. 

Liverroot Borovcn Bit. A conversation took place on Wed- 
nesday, relative to the proceedings of the Peers on this bill; but no 
time was fixed upon for taking up the subject. Earl Rapnor said, 
that he was quite prepared to go on with it ; and Lord ELLeNsoroucu 
said, that the opponents of the bill were also ready; but Lord 
Broveuam expressed his wish to have time allowed for going on with 
the appeals before their Lordships, which he hoped would be entirely 
cleared off this session; and again suggested the propriety of inserting 
a retrospective clause in the Bribery Bill, which would save the House 
the trouble of going into the case at all. ea 

CariraL PuntsuMents Birt. On the motion of Lord Sur- 
FIELD, this bill was read a second time in the House of Peers, last 
night, after a discussion of some length. Lord Surriep stated, that 
he had ascertained beyond doubt, that out of the number of persons 
committed for crimes not punishable with death, 72 per cent. were con- 
victed ; but out of those who were liable to capital punishment on con- 
viction, the number convicted was only 47 per cent.; out of 277 
persons committed for stack-burning within the last three years, only 
78 had been convicted ; thus, 199 offenders had escaped without punish- 
ment. This, he thought, must be owing to the severity of the law. 

Lord BrovcHam again stated his wish that amendments of tbe 
criminal law should be proceeded with in a more systematic manner ; 
but did not oppose the bill. 

The Duke of Ricumonp objected to mitigating the punishment for 
letter-stealing. é Lf 
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Che Court. 

Tue King spent the early part of the week at Windsor. His Majesty 
was not present, as he usually is, at divine service in the Chapel on 
Sunday. In the afternoon, Viscount Melbourne arrived, and had an 
audience. On Tuesday, Lord Melbourne had another audience of his 
Majesty; who arrived in town on the same day, accompanied by Sir 
Herbert Taylor. He was received at St. James’s Palace by the Duke 
of Cumberland. Soon afterwards, the King held a Privy Council ; 
which was attended by the Cabinet Ministers, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Albemarle. Mr. William Bathurst 
officiated as clerk. 





The Marquis of Clanricarde had an audience, and resigned his gold 
stick of office as Captain of the Yeomen Guard. 

Viscount Melbourne kissed hands as First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was sworn in a Privy Councillor, and took 
his seat at the board. 

The Levee was then held. Among the company, were the Dukes 
of Rutland and Beaufort, Earls Grey and Carlisle, Lord Howick, 
Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. Ellice. 

Numerous addresses were presented, thanking his Majesty for his 
promise to maintain the Church Establishment. 

The King returned to Windsor in the evening. 

Accounts have been received of the Queen’s safe arrival in Frank. 
fort at the Hotel de Russie. 

The Duke of Sussex dined with Lord Althorp and a party of gen- 
tlemen, principally Members of the House of Commons, on Saturday 
last. 





HONOURS. 
From THE Lonpon GAZETTE. 

WuitEnatt, 18th July 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be issued, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom to the Right Ho- 
nourable Joun Win.1aAM PonsonsBy, commonly called Viscount Duncannon, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Dun- 
CANNON of Besborough, in the county of Kilkenny. 

July 14th.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 

the Great Seal for granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to SrepHen Love Hammick, of Cavendish Square, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq., surgeon; and to the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
yotten, 
s July 18th.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Cuartes Kerry WHITAKER, 
of Hyde Park Lane, Gent., his Royal licence that he may, trom respect to the memory 
of his late uncle, Admiral Sir Henry Nicnovts of Clifton, county of Gloucester, 
K.C.B., take and use the surname of Nicnouts instead of that of WairaKeR. 





Che Metropolis. 

Ata Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, the report of 
the Committee to whom the consideration of the provisions of the 
Poor-Laws Amendment Bill had been referred, was presented. It 
stated, that in consequence of the numerous alterations the bill had 
undergone in Committee, more especially in that part relative to the 
responsibility of the Commissioners, it was not deemed advisable to 
petition against the bill in general; but the committee recommended 
that the clause regulating the voting for the guardians of the poor 
should be petitioned against, and a petition to the House of Lords to 
that effect was subsequently agreed to. The report relative to the 
enlargement of Smithfield Market was brought up. It recommended 
the enlargement of the Market on the north side; and the amount of 
the required purchases for that purpose was estimated at 71,000/., to be 
met by additional tolls on the cattle brought to the Market. The report 
was adopted. 

The office of the South Australian Association is daily crowded with 
persons who contemplate settling in the new colony. Amongst these 
there are several gentlemen of considerable property, and many officers 
both of the army and navy. They are engaged in making preparations 
for the first expedition of colonists, which is to follow an expedition of 
engineers and surveyors, and will sail, it is expected, before the middle 
of October, so as to reach Spencer’s Gulf by the end of December, 
which is the middle of the Australian summer. Guernsey and Jersey 
are likely to furnish a separate expedition, formed by heads of families 
amongst the numerous British officers from the rank of General and 
Admiral-to that of Lieutenant, who reside in those islands. As, in fact, 
it will be as easy for the new colony te obtain food and live stock from 
Van Diemen’s Land, as if it had been planted on an unoccupied por- 
tion of that island, there is no necessity for taking any cattle, or any 
large supply of provisions, from England; nor is it at all requisite that 
every colonist should become a farmer. On the contrary, as we are 
informed, the first object will be the building of a town, upon a well. 
regulated plan, with an Episcopal church, a Dissenter’s church, a large 
hotel, and a boarding-house, &c. This is the method of colonizing so 
successfully pursued on the western frontier of the United States, where 
it is less easy to obtain provisions and live-stock from a distance, than 
will be the case with the first settlement in South Australia. The 
number of persons above the working class who have already decided. 
to be amongst the founders of the colony, amounts to nearly two hun- 
dred. That number will probably be doubled ina month. Four hune- 
dred persons intending to buy land, to engage in building speculations, 
to lend money at colonial interest, to set up shops and schools, to 
conduct a provision trade with Van Diemen’s Land, and to work the 
fishing-grounds of Spencer’s Gulf and St. Vincent’s Gulf, will find 
employment, we may calculate, including domestic servants, for at least 
2000 persons of the labouring class; and as every man of property will 
be able to take with him, without cost to himself, such a number of work- 
men or domestic servants as he may engage to employ, while for every 
male so taken to the colony a female also will be conveyed cost free, we 
may reckon that the first expedition of the colonists will amount to nearly 
5000 persons. In the way of planting a colony, nothing so great has 
been attempted since the time of the ancient Greeks.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

The following statement was made on Tuesday at a meeting of the 
proprietors of St. Katherine’s docks; when a dividend of 13 per cent. 
for the half-year was declared, and a favourable statement of the Com- 
pany’s future prospects was made. 

From the Customhouse returns for the last six months, and for the corre- 
sponding period in the previous years, it appears, that in the first six months of 
1833, and the last six months, the number of ships that entered the port of Lon- 
don was as follows— 

Ships. Tons. 
1833. British ships...........s.e00s00.. 1430, of the tonnage of 284,886 
Foreign ditto .. ww. 483 » 71,642 


















1834. British ditto...... vevee 1647 315,892 
Foreign ditto .........cee00. 534 ——————_—_ 88,087 

Showing an increase in the last half-year of 
British ships .......cssecsecssecsereeseeeee —_———__ 31,406 
Foreign ditto .....ccccccssscesescrreeee SL ———————— — 16,545 
Making a total of ............ 268 47,951 


[These are some of those stubborn facts which ought to silence the 
advocates of the Navigation Laws, and prohibitory systems of trade. | 
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A rumour has been circulated that Mr. Sergeant Spankie is to go 
India as a Judge; but the Morning Chronicle positively contradicts it. 

John Henderson, a private in the Third Regiment of Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, received three hundred lashes on Monday morning, in St. 
George’s Barracks, Charing Cross, for drunkenness on duty, and at. 
tempting to strike a Sergeant. The sufferings of this man were dread- 
ful; and his shrieks so loud and piercing that the drums were beat in 
orderto drown the sound. The heat of the weather added dreadfully 
to the severity of the flogging. 

Every thing has been arranged for lifting up the immense equestrian 
bronze statue of his late Majesty George the Fourth on the top of the 
arch of the marble entrance leading to the new Palace. The ma- 
chinery for this purpose was all placed last Saturday near the entrance, 
and the statue has been finished at the foundry of Mr. Chantrey, at 
Pimlico. In consequence of the great weight of the statue, it will be 
raised by iron chains, which are now suspended from the machinery, to- 
gether with the pullies. 

We have received some particulars relative to the imprisonment of 
Samuel Brazier, the inquest on whose body with the verdict of the 
jurors was mentioned in the Spectator last week, which gave a different 
impression from that which our brief abridgment of an account in some 
of the Daily Papers would convey. It appears that the deceased was 
detained under an attachment for contempt of court. He had brought 
the same case five times before different courts and judges; and it was 
for the cost of these proceedings that he was confined, under the sum- 


mary jurisdiction of the Court for contempt, and not under the law of 


debtor and creditor. He never was in custody for the debt due to 
Messrs. Clutton and Fearon; and moreover, he died, and had been 
living for some time, within the rules, at a house in Lambeth; having re- 
fused to give (as the condition of the discharge proffered him) his own 
security for the amount due from him which was only 75/. while he was 
worth upwards of 1000/. The Jury were, as usual in these cases, 
themselves all prisoners; and the Jury-room was crowded with pri- 
soners. Certainly, under all the circumstances stated to us, it would 
be extremely unjust to blame the conduct of the solicitors, Messrs. 
Clutton and Fearon, as far as relates to the imprisonment of the old 
man. There appears to have been no “cruelty” in the case. 

Two fine elephants imported for the Surry Zoological Gardens, were 
landed on Tuesday from on board the Malcolm, via Calcutta. A 
number of persons were assembled to witness the disembarking ; and 
great admiration was excited by the tractability of the animals while 
leaving the ship, and passing through the streets following their keeper. 
They are what are termed in India high caste elephants, their pedigree 
being transmitted with them as with race-horses in this country. The 
male, Radjepoor, on being liberated, and meeting the female, Hadje- 
poor, on the wharf, expressed the most extravagant symptoms of de- 
light ; both of them sending forth cries of joy, and breathing through 
their trunks with such violence, that the blast resembled an impetuous 
gust of wind; tha latter flapping her ears with astonishing velocity, 
passing the extremity of her trunk over the whole body of the male 
with the utmost tenderness, and inserting her trunk into his ear, and 
then into her own mouth.— Times. 

In the Bankruptcy Court, on ‘uesday, William Venables, lately a 
mercer in Lamb’s Conduit Street, who failed for a large sum, was sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment, as a punishment for not giving a 
satisfactory account of the manner in which he had lost his property. 

Two Jews, Abraham and David Collis, were on Tuesday charged 
before the Excise Commissioners with having a large quantity of ma- 
nufactured glass in their possession, which had not paid duty. The 
defendants said, that the glass had been purchased at Excise sales; and 
it appeared that they had bought a quantity of seized glass in October 
last, and at previous sales. On the other hand, the excisemen said, 
that the glass which they had seized had not been made many hours, 
and that the defendants were notorious offenders. The Commissioners 
sagely determined, that as they had doubts as to the defendants’ delin- 


almost equals any of the valorous deeds of Joan of Are. What aw 
Amazon the woman must be, to attack the King’s troops in open day 
in the Metropolis, and rescue her lover vi et armis /} 

Mr. Thomas Everett, a surgeon residing in Seymour Street, Eustort 
Square, and his wife, were accused on Monday, at the Marylebone 
Office, with furiously assaulting a Mr. White, who keeps a es 
stable in Tottenham Court Road. The complainant. was most severely 
bruised on the head, from blows struck both by Mr. and Mrs. Everett ¢ 
who appear to have had no reason for such conduct, except the inability 
of Mr. White to discharge a bill due to Mr. Everett, who was glad to 
compromise the affair by paying 5/. and the expenses. In the course 
of the scuffle, Mr. Everett drew out his lancet, which he threatened to 
stick into the complainant’s eyes. 

A stout healthy man was committed to the House of Correction ont 
Saturday, from the Hatton Garden Office, for begging in the streets 
with a child in his arms. The constable found 2/. 5s. in his pocket g 
which is to go towards paying for his support in prison. 

The inhabitants of Arlington Street, Camden Town, have lately 
been annoyed by some vagabonds in the neighbourhood, who have 
amused themselves with breaking windows, by throwing stones and 
missiles. Considerable pains were taken to discover the offenders ; but 
without success, till Wednesday, when some light was cast, to use the 
penny-a-line gentlemen’s phrase, on ‘ the late mysterious affair.’ 
John Pear, a brush-maker, and a boy, were seen throwing stones at the 
windows, and were held to bail at this Office to take their trial. 

A child, whose parents live at Bromley in Middlesex, was bitten @& 
few days ago, by a mad dog. The dog was killed, and its liver was 
taken out and dressed and given to the poor child by its parents, whot 
believed that it would prove an antidote to hydrophobia! This is said: 
to have hastened the child’s death. 

Cannon, the Policeman whose scuffle with a robber in Battersea 
was mentioned last week, is not dead, though seriously wounded. 

Early on Tuesday morping, as a Policeman was on duty in Upper 
Charlton Street, Fitzroy Square, he observed a female in her night 
dress make her appearance at a third-floor window, and commence 
getting out on the window-sill. Suspecting that she was about to 
throw herself into the street, he called to her to desist; but by this 
time she was standing upright on the sill, outside the window, and 
waving her hand for him to stand out of the way, she bent herself for- 
ward and plunged headlong into the street, from a height of between 
fifty and sixty feet. She fell on her head on the curb-stone of the foot’ 
pavement, narrowly escaping impalement on the spikes of the area rail- 
ing. The poor creature was placed on a “ stretcher,” to be conveyed 
to the Middlesex Hospital; but was so much hurt that she died ing 
few minutes. She was a lodger in Mr. Thorpe’s house, and in good 
circumstances, but bad lately been much dispirited. 

Mr. Stirling, a surgeon in Wellclose Square, committed suicide on 
Wednesday morning. He retired to rest on Tuesday night, after giv- 
ing evidence before a Coroner’s Jury, and was discovered hanging 
by asash line to the tester of his bedstedd. It appears that Mr. Stir- 
ling lost his wife about three weeks ago, and since her death he has been 
in a very dejected state. 








The Country. 

Sir William Guise, Member for the Northern division of Gloucese' 
tershire, died on Thursday. Mr. Hanbury Tracy will probably be a: 
candidate to succeed him in the representation of the county. 

At a very numerous meeting of the inhabitants of South Shields, ort! 
Monday week, it was resolved, with only six dissentients, 

«‘ That Church Establishments, in which those differing from them in cone‘ 
scientious religious belief are compelled to contribute to their support, are op=' 
posed to the principles of religious liberty and the dictates of the Divine Founder 
of Christianity.” ' 


An address to the King and petitions to Parliament, in which this * 
sentiment was embodied, were agreed to; and Lord Durham will be* 
requested to present the address and the petition to the Lords. This’ 


quency, they would impose no penalty, but merely order the glass to be 
destroyed. 


The notorious Joseph Ady was committed from the Guildhall to 


Giltspur Street Compter, on Wednesday, to take his trial on a charge 
of attempting to obtain money on false pretences. He had used the 
name of Mr. James Laurie, a relation of Sir Peter, in order to induce 
a Mr. Tebbutt of Greenwich to pay him a sovereign, in return for 
some promised information of value. Some letters, written by Ady, 
were also produced, wherein the Lord Mayor and several of the Lon- 
don Aldermen were mentioned as guarantees for his respectability. He 
offered bail, but it was adjudged to be of a worthless description, and 
was refused. 


Information was received on Saturday last, at the Home Office and 


meeting was held in consequence of notice having been given that the 
High Church party intended to get up a meeting in favour of the Es~ 
tablishment. 

There are two estates in the market at present which formerly gave* 
the power of returning six members to Parliament, but which, having 
been deprived of that privilege by Schedule A, are no longer thought 
worth keeping by their noble owners. These estates are Aldborough,y | 
in Yorkshire, the possession of which enabled the Duke of Newcastle — 
to return two Members for Aldborough and two for Boroughbridge ; 
and Stockbridge, in Hampshire, which gave the Marquis of West- 


minster the control of that borough. The noble Duke’s estate will 
probably produce 50,0002. or 60,000/. less than it would have done five * 
years ago, and that of the noble Marquis about half that sum.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

The harvest in the North of England, so far as relates to wheaé,- 
oats, and barley, bears upon the face of it promise of abundance. Hay, 
however, is extremely thin and scanty, owing to the unexampled dry ~ 
weather ; but there is a large quantity of old hay on hand, so that it ig 
hardly possible that the price can advance much. Apples and pears, © 
in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham, have 
failed in general; but gooseberries and currants are in great plenty. 

The crop of wheat appears to be an excellent one. It may have; 
dried up rather too fast. The dry weather still continues; the oatsand | 
barley are drying up, the grass is very short, and in many places the , 
water is quite gone. The turnips still grow better than could possibly ; 
be expected, and are in general very free from the fly.—Brighton 
Gazette. 

Great disturbance was created at Gosberton Church, on Sunday last, ; 
by the singers refusing to adopt the psalms selected by the minister, as hag - 
been customary. ‘The reverend gentleman having been from home fore , 
few weeks, they got intoa method of selecting psalms to suit themselves 5 . 
but on his resuming bis duties in the church, he appointed psalms suitable : 
to hissermon, &c. These they refused tosing ; and actually began one . 
of their own selecting, although the minister repeatedly called to them 
from the pulpit, remonstrating with them on the impropriety of their 


D the Commissioners of Police, that James Hall, a stone-mason, of 
Worcester, one of the delegates to Birmingham, has embezzled a con- 
siderable sum of money belonging to the General Trades Union, and 
absconded. It is supposed he has embarked for America. The exact 
amount he has embezzled is not known. 

On Wednesday, a woman was marched into the Queen Square Office 
by an escort of the Coldstream Guards, as if she had been a deserter. 
Bes following conversation ensued between the Magistrate and the 

iers, 

Mr. White asked what the charge was against the woman. 

One of the private soldiers said that his serjeant had given one of the men 
who had absented himself from the regiment into his custody, and the female at 
the’ bar had rescued the man from him. 

Mr. White—* Why, my man, this is a most extraordinary charge to bring 
before me. Could you not take charge of your own prisoner ?” 

Soldier—“ She came up and got him away from me by force.” 

Mr. White—« Why, what would you do in the field of battle if you had 
charge of a prisoner? I’m sorry to hear you charge a woman with taking a 
Prisoner from you. What ean I do in the business ?” 

Soldier—« I don’t know: the sergeant told me to bring her before you.” 

Mr. White—* I really can do nothing. Was the man you had in custody a 
deserter ?” 

Soldier—« No, Sir, only absenting himself from barracks.” 

Mr. White—* I can do nothing in the case. You must take better care of 
7ur-prisoners than to let a woman take them from you.” 


The female was then discharged, and left the office exulting. [This 
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conduct, and desiring them to desist, and sing such as he thought 
proper, or none. ‘They kept on with their own selection, until the 
minister and churchwarden entered the gallery; and after his reve- 
rence had talked to them for some time and threatened them, they left 
the church, with an avowed determination of never entering the gallery 
again till they are allowed to sing what they please. During this scene 
of contention, several of the most respectable inhabitants left their 
seats.— Stamford Mercury. |This reminds us of the behaviour of a 
clergyman, who some years ago held the living of Wroxeter in Shrop- 
shire. The singers upon one occasion attempted to perform a piece of 
sacred music far beyond their capacity. The parson, who had a sensi- 
tive ear, endured the discord for some time, though in great tribulation. 
At length he rose in the pulpit and said, “ There’s too much of that, 
gentlemen, unless it were better.” ‘The offended musicians were imme- 
diately silent; but on the following Sunday when the psalm was given 
out, refused to sing at all. The worthy clergyman, in no wise discon- 
certed, very coolly replaced his sermon in his pocket, and Jeft the pulpit, 
saying, ‘“* Very well, gentlemen, no song, no sermon.” ] 

The Italian Opera at Manchester has been brought to an abrupt 
termination, in consequence of the uproar occasioned on the last per- 
formance by several persons professing to be the friends of Madame 
Galvani, who had been superseded as prima donna by Madame Feron; 
and they were determined either to have Madame Galvani restored, or 
to put an end to the opera. 

The inhabitants of Harrogate, last week, by a great majority refused 
to grant a church-rate for the ensuing year. 

Don Santiago de los Santos, the celebrated Spanish dwart, from 
Manilla, who has been exhibited at the Adelphi and other theatres, 
and most of the great towns in the kingdom, was married on the 10th 
instant to Anne Hipkins, of Birmingham, at St. Martin's Church, in 
that town. The Don is forty-eight, and about twenty-five inches high, 
and Miss Hipkins is twenty-eight, and forty inches high. The High 
Bailiff gave the lady away. The bride and bridegroom were brought 
to the church in a sedan.— Coventry Herald. 


Owen Swift, the pugilist who killed Noon at the late battle near 

ndover, was tried on Saturday, at the Winchester Assizes ; found 
guilty of manslaughter; and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
= labour in the county gaol. Judge Patteson, in passing judgment, 
said— 

It was clear this fight had taken place for money; and he only regretted that 
the parties who had given such encouragement to a violation of the law were not 
then before him, as he considered them more worthy of punishment than the 
prisoner; and their sentence should certainly be more severe, without reference 
to their station in life, and perhaps the more so in proportion to their rank. 

[Is not Judge Patteson a Magistrate as well as a Judge? Orat any 
rate, cannot he direct warrants to be issued for the apprehension of the 
parties whom he considers far more worthy of punishment than the 
man whom he sentenced to imprisonment? His expression of regret 
cannot be deemed very sincere, as he took no measures to convict the 
gentlemen” who bribed the poor wretch at the bar to bruise and beat 
his fellowman to death. | 

At the same Assizes, John Young was sentenced to be hanged for a 
burglary. While the Judge was delivering sentence, the criminal was 
making faces, and laughing, and he went out of Court dancing. 

At the Buckingham Assizes, on Saturday, Jeremiah Rolfe, a respect- 
able farmer, was indicted for removing a servant woman from his own 
house to her parish, knowing that she was at the time ill of the smail- 
pox. It was proved that a day or two after the woman’s arrival in her 
parish, she was taken ill of the smallpox: several other persons also 
took the disease, and died subsequently to her arrival, though for ten 
years the parish had been free from infectious disorders. It did not 
appear, however, that Mr. Rolfe, who had an excellent character for 
humanity, was aware of the nature of the disorder which afflicted his 
servant, and he was acquitted. Judge Gazelee observed, 
e+... that the inquiry was a most proper one; as it was fit that all persons 
should understand that the law did not allow them to endanger the public health 
and safety by removing patients whom they knew to be afflicted with infectious 
diseases, from one parish to another.” 

At Presteign Quarter-sessions on the 4th instant, a labourer was 
tried for theft. After an absence of three hours, the Jury brought in 
a verdict of ‘ Not guilty,” to the surprise of all present. The clerk 
asked if they were all of one mind ; when one of them spoke as follows— 

‘¢ We are not exactly of one mind, on account of the brother-in-law to the 
prisoner being one of the Jury; and as we saw no likelihoods of our coming to a 
decision, we all agreed to cast lots, when one of the Jury cut up his walking- 
stick for this purpose, and thus we decided that the prisoner was not guilty.” 

The Chairman reprimanded the Jury, fined each man five pounds, 
and remanded the prisoner to take his trial at the next Sessions. 

A Manchester paper gives an account of some outrages committed 
in that town on Saturday, by a corporal and two privates of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards. These men, much intoxicated, were passing along 
Deansgate, when one of them insulted a woman walking with her hus- 
band, who only told him that he ought to be ashamed of such conduct. 
They then declared the husband to be a deserter; and, drawing their 
swords, compelled him to go with them in the direction of tle Barracks. 
A Police-officer interfered; but the Corporal threatened to rip him 
up if he molested them. The Policeman, however, would not give 
way; and one of the ruffians struck at him with his sword, but missing 
his aim, wounded a boy severely on the head. The Policeman went 
with the boy to the Barracks, for the professional aid of the surgeon. 
Returning, he met the soldiers clearing the way before them with their 
swords, cutting and slashing among the people; no fewer than twenty 
of whom were more or less wounded; one lad receiving three cuts. At 
length they were secured, with the assistance of an artillery officer, and 
sent to the guardhouse. 

The next day, Sunday, there was another serious affray in Manchester, 
between the Catholics and Orangemen ; the latter of whom assembled 
in considerable numbers from Bury, Oldham, and Bolton, determined 
to walk in procession on that day instead of the 12th, the anniversary 
of the battle of the Boyne. The Catholics gave the first provocation, 
by hissing, tying a green ribbon to a lamp-post, and other means of an- 
noyance. ‘This the Crangemen resented. A general battle ensued, 


journey. 





and many were seriously hurt, but none killed. All the rioters dis- 
persed before the military arrived, and thirteen were apprehended. 

One day last week, Corporal Sharp, who, with a file of men, was 
escorting a deserter from Bolton, shot himself dead, in consequence 
of his having, through drunkenness, let the prisoner escape. The 
deserter was captured next day. 

Benjamin Gardner, a private in the 50th Regiment of Foot, now 
stationed at Chatham, came drunk on parade on Wednesday week. He 
was ordered by his serjeant to advance two paces infront. It was 
evident that he was intoxicated; and the sergeant directed a corporal’ 
to take him to the guardhouse ; upon which, Gardner, who had pre- 
viously loaded his musket with ball, immediately shot the sergeant in 
the side. ‘The murdered man died in two hours, and Gardner has been 
committed for trial. 


Knockton Hall, the splendid mansion of the Earl of Ripon, situated 
five miles from Lincoln, on the Sleaford road, has been burnt to the 
ground. ‘The fire commenced at eleven o’clock on Tuesday night, and 
continued without intermission till six o’clock the next morning, when 
a smouldering mass of ruins only remained of the whole edifice. The 
firemen with engines from Lincoln arrived in due course to render 
every assistance, but their exertions were of no avail to stop the pro- 
gress of the flames. The furniture was almost allconsumed. No lives 
were lost. 

A fire broke out at North Tawton, near Plymouth, on Monday 
night, which destroyed between sixty and seventy houses. The church 
steeple was partially, and the workhouse totally consumed. The in- 
mates of the workhouse were removed to the church. The scene in 
the town was very alarming and distressing. ‘Two years ago, more 
than forty horses were burnt in the same place. 

Yesterday week, a large portion of the cliff directly in front of the 
Royal Crescent, Ramsgate, consisting of several tons of chalk, fell’ 
with a tremendous crash. Five or six men who were at work at the 
foot of the cliff at the time, were saved from being buried alive, by a 
small piece of chalk which fell first, hitting one of them on the back, 
who instantly exclaimed to his companions, “* For God’s sake run for 
your lives.” they had scarcely time to get out of the way, ere the whole 
mass fell, and btiried the spot were they were standing fifteen or 
twenty feet.— Kentish Gazette. 

A circumstance occurred on Sunday evening at Gravesend, which 
had nearly been attended with very serious consequences. Persons, on 
paying twopence each, are permitted to walk on the temporary pier, 
which is so very narrow as not to allow more than four persons to walk 
abreast. On Sunday evening, while a great number of men, women, 
and children were on the pier, a signal was made that a steam-boat was 
ready to sail for London; in consequence of which a great number of* 
persons at Gravesend rushed on the pier to go aboard the vessel, when 
a frightful scene of confusion ensued. Some were jostled into the 
water and mud; others were thrown down and injured; women had 
their garments torn to pieces; and a child, which had been separated 
from its father, was missing, and was supposed to be lost, but was af- 
terwards picked out of the mud by a waterman, unhurt. Constables 
clearing the way, and pickpockets in their vocation, increased the tur- 
moil. One steamer brought 1,100 persons to Gravesend last Sunday. 

The new Tally-ho coach, on its way from Manchester to Chester- 
field, broke down in the neighbourhood of Stockport on Wednesday: 
week, in consequence of the axletree breaking. After some delay « 
fresh coach was procured; and the passengers, &c. proceeded on their 
Soon after leaving Buxton, one of the wheelers and the: 
leader commenced kicking, and the coachman appeared unable to- 
manage them. In this dilemma, a soldier belonging to a Hussar re- 
giment, who was a passenger, and who happened to have his spurs on, 
jumped off the coach, mounted the leader, clapped his spurs into the 
horse’s sides, and dashed along “ Tally-ho,” at a rapid pace to Bake- 
well, amidst the cheers of the passengers of several coaches which they 
passed on the road. ‘The leader which the Dragoon rode, it appeared, 
had been an old trooper.—Stockport Advertiser. 





TRELAND. 
A correspondent of the Times asserts, that almost all the function- 
aries employed about the Castle in Dublin, are in the Orange interest, 
and are constantly plotting against the Government. He maintains 


that the whole body should be swept away, and matters put on an en-- 


tirely new footing. 

“ The law department of the Government ought to be immediately attended 
to, and particularly the emoluments of legal functionaries. Will you credit it, 
that on an average every second reply written from Dublin Castle is submitted 
for the perusal and opinion of some one or other of the lawyers who hover about 
that rookery daily? ... . .. A mistaken feeling or popular prejudice, cer- 
tainly of long standing and almost universal in Ireland, is, that there are such 
secret instructions given by Government there to the Law Officers, that you 
cannot venture to dismiss them, but on parting must promote them to secure 
silence. A new Ministry should not only dispel this unfounded belief, but set 
an example of their purity of intention.” 

The 12th of July, the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, passed 
off tranquilly. In‘several places, however, the Orangemen, in viola- 
tion of the law, had processions, and marched with banners and music ; 
but generally they confined their demonstrations of joy to the display 
of flags from their houses, to festive meetings, and to the playing of 
their favourite tunes within doors, which the Cathglies did not take any 
steps to oppose. ’ 

A provincial Bank Director has absconded, leaving a considerabl 
debt in the concern he was attached to. Seven of the named Direc- 
tors of the new National Bank have disclaimed any connexion with the 
concern.— Cork Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Town- Council of Edinburgh agreed, on Monday, to address the 
King on the subject of the recent Ministerial changes. The address 
concludes in these words— . 

‘“We beg leave to express our confident hope, that peor Majesty, with that 

aternal solicitude for the welfare of your people which has distinguished your 
[ajesty above the most illustrious of your predecessors, will call to your. councils: 
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men whose knowledge and tried liberality avd peioc'sm will izav're to the 
country the full benefits expee'ed by your Mcje-.y and your people yrom tie 
greaé measure of Porlicmen'ary Rejo.n.” : 

The Glasgow Argrs of Monday Jist contains some very spirited ar- 
ticles, calling upon the e'eciors to be up and doirg, as the t'me fo~ ex- 
ettion might be neaver than they deemed likely. The nevess’-y of re- 
gistering votes is insisied upon for the temporay aecession of tire 
Toxies to power wes not cons‘dered imposs‘ble at the time the articles 
in the Glasgow pane: were wzitiea. Our Novihern coniemporary ca'ls 
the revirement of Ew' Grey the close of the th'rd aci of the great 
divma of British Rezererai'on— 

«The first eompieheaded the mal:e-sb*:i7 “om the death of Lord Londonderry 
to that of Mr. Caoaniny—ihe period of re" aquishiag the at’empt to coerce men, 
and eadeavouring to siill tuem inio qvieiaess_ by exbibit‘ors of oratory, dazzliag 
and vasubstaatiel as the corvscaiioas of the Nortbera Fehts. The second was 
the Admivisi.ation of the Duke of Wel'iagion, whea ce iaia useful coners- 
s'oas we'e made—tbe abolii‘oa of the ses.<'¢.i018 oa Po esiait Disseaters, 
the restoratioa of the rishis of ¢°. zeaship to C.ino'es; but when the people 
were exnecird to wait patieatly for what vbeiv rulecs peu ed to give, aad were 
forbiudea to take an active pacé ia the ecquisition of their sighis. The third 
was the Adm aisivatioa of Earl Giev, whea the power of making the laws aid 
diciuting the po'icy of the realm thcough vbe'e Representa.ives was vo rerred 
unoa the people. appareaily with the e:peciai‘oa thet they would rest si tisivu 
wiih the possess’oa of the power, aad noi seck to excrcise it.” 

The fourth and filth acis areto come. The naiuve of the perform- 
ances will depend upon the manret in which the suficge is used by the 
ten-pound voters. 





Miscellavenue. 


The following address, signed by 2/0 Members of the House of 
Commons, was preseated to word Althorp on Wednesday. 

“ My Lord —Convireed t%a, at the p eve rt ¢.’sis che reore aac pcosperiy of ibe 
ery ve wov'd be prooicd by your Loves > hoc apa e's zae'5? « place in bis M:- 
jesiy s coe ici's we beg io ern_e > ove Creo “ure your se even. if b's Mai -iy 
shoald be geaciorsly plea. cc oes * @acol, Wwe O20! yO. sy EV Uy We vex 10 assu.e 
you that we spall } > pepe «co eifure oyo * Lo .1 ov $808 oS 11 ¢s* fy Og 
inio effect tue re orms 2-4 ir yovene? 2 so ee “Oc '7 LES” G DY ive Cou? “Vy, i) Ac. 

a io vie poovte whe 


Pav nd is 






coiCaace with ibat libe .° aid e> “cl eccu po icy warca ovr 


g.eat aid salutary mess ie of Pocaveo sr vy Poo so. Wed “eve wi we she‘. de 
our duiy to ourforsfucais 2ua bt powoe whe Freer Ss OT the rectly ob? hos 
ev.oc’ og our comfceace, ai vor Los) cod ccce © Whom you maz ¢z ty 


you'se’ will act upoa Coasi.e Jou 
pubric affairs. 

It is understood that Earl Grey bes received a Jetier fiom M . 
Sianley, expvess‘ng bis deep re,,“et bet ia bis Jaie speeca he had been 
beitvyed into the use of Janguage vespec.'>g bis la e coMeagees for wi ‘ch 
he js now sincerely sorry. 

Tue personal and political friends of Lo:d Gevr-e promotirga 
ptivate subscription of 2C90/. io enable ibem io p:eseat Lady G ey 
with a sta.ue of the Jate Pre vier. 

Thai Earl Grey bas for sone .ime past been suf; >g under bod'lv 
exieus.ior. must have been mao’ ist to clin the bab‘ of a‘ieadiog ive 
House of Peevs. He was e'most fever. ably io be ween haag ng h's 
bed, and looking very melane-oly, ¢s “7 see “ng from the pay: .."is 
well as meni.’ fa'sue conccouent 02 tve caies of Ofve. lor some 
moaths pest, he seemed. mo cove’, to have a tecdercy ‘o Jeite gy. 
Thowza survovaded on all beads py i, erds it Wes very soon (mire 
spoke io ery of them. The only time tbat a sme bes bo) scea ‘0 
play onh’s)/p;, in tte House of Lo ds, wes ween ive Lod Ciane or 
had made sone o¢ Fis Fapo'es: and mos humorous bi > whea addve.~ 97 
the'r Lordsk’ns. We vope si werely tvat telacei’o1i om tre ca es of 
-olfice may iesiove his Lovdship vo b>1th.— Gove. 

Tre Coase*v:.’ve pratane. irclud'ag the De’.e of We'nzior S'e 
Robert Peel aod thee Cub'eet Covae ‘or end bavdy-cic,¢ man, Mr. 
Croker, d'2ed tozeirve: 0a S.icvday at the C owa erd Sen. e ‘auve'n. 
at Greeawich to cut white but. A iee diner: (ve toon DYVZ C'OL7- 
tiled, in the Janzvaze of the Freema ons), we ae ip’o med by acovre- 
-Spoadent, the conve su.on assv ned a po'itical cba cier, acd tre dovate 
was socmy. High weds we e used by cera’) jad v'de."s bat the 
pavi'es became vevorcled th ouch tie iaverveai‘on of a cone’ a. ag 
noble Lo:d, and ie sema'rder of the evering ws ia coasequen-e 
speat in conv vie".y.—Mor. (9 Crvon'c’e. [Tue S cadc.d deries the 
quar-elling aid mysiery of tse mce.'r.] 

The covre-noederre relet've to the o-ned'i'oa of Toirijos ard the 
devih of Mi. Boyd Fas boca }."d be-o e the Howe of Commons. Li 
confirms tre pis.’ 1 ives ec ecdy be“oie the ya) “ec. Move s0 co 
-Tesponded with To ‘ios weae« tue si € 07 § Vo “ee and bh ce of 
his leiiers ae pe sed; fiom whch it asoen | taat he e--.o3ed 
-eve 7? thing for the Jenary of” ite fnvide.. and woo the plac. 
Jastis.ior of the expec’ ‘or. These ie ia°s w> e sored i922 90:.‘0li0 
weich To*."jos diopacd xso09 eer Jenaine., Toe Sox. 2%sa Corse! at 


aia Live Up. >. es ia ete adi’ 2s. wicn of 


Gib-uliar was also i) whe n‘o., aad pe corcly movine 2d co take any 
Measures 1o preveatices: vo tre ve linwhch To ‘jos ard b's 
communions wee em» ucd. AS 193. GS tr’e me'age™ on Oo! the 


liaviNiy of Boyd .o be sc i.e seems v0 dou). He was no 0 ovs'y 
-ACi.ven psenaiirg toe e2 re" “01; endive Core novaerce of To: ‘jos 
w:ta Moreno, wi''e it sedic’es 'y demonsin os ive i weve ous vay 
of the Jaiier, proves beyord dovus that the famra'a.e ov.er: of the 
‘lovades was to suv vp co inod ecvon ja the Snaoish dominions. 
Indeed, previous! io (ve se"! »g of To ‘joss vesse'. Boyd bad joined 
With some Spaais» ie vvecs jarav's.cer cl ei ck or ive Soovish 
‘lints par Gibatu s Deis elec ixst Moreno suo Boya w ibout an 
express werent .or the dred ; b. t ven, dt woud seem | eC ie wes a fer. 
wards epproved of by F's Sove e'9. M.. Mak the B.'s Corsclat 
Ma'agz, M. Ade’ 07, ovr Ambo s.aoe ai Mud ‘d, and Lo-d 
Paimesion wee ¢! ve. ec ‘ve ju tho'e ince’ “es io the rciva’ 
Cc cams.uores of th's at’. = Livesy eF0"c wos made .o suve the lie of 
ithe rich young man; vet Morenos p >‘o'« e © seliz ierde.cd them 
unavailing. ‘ver read ay a'l the cocumen: we coace: in the 
follow'ng opinioa of M-. Add’ >-.07, expiessed in h's Je‘.er io Lo.d 
Palme-sion on the 20ch Mey Jo" — 

§ The Government aad v's eorot athe p> Suv, radoub cc'y ec'ed a most 
Mean aad 0 ia pat Fa asiete”, w 
Visioaa fee, Euttvoevi on ercte evr we OL Vs OW 2 ODT? BLS acd 
4 ee will sei outs.on Gye ot weh eds todas, oro? zc Cataiacm d 
Jasurree,ioa ia S-u'a3 aca vbey koraswia Syaia cos tsee ge pose with arws ia 
‘their haads. ‘Lucrc“ore they we, I apprehend, liable io puaishmeat ; 


21S SVUIWO ww oF cha dw deluau 








although it was unjust and unmanly in the Government to punish with death 
persons deluded by their owa ezency *xto the act of treason, 10 the commission 
of which they weve taken.” 

In case Colonel Torrens should go out to Australia as Goveiaor of 
the New Colony, a strong contest is expecied for the representation 
of Bol‘on, betweea Mr. Ashion Yates and Mr. P. Ainsworth, wha 
resides in the neighbourhood. 

Count Ca-los To:!onia, the emicent banke: of Rome, has arrived at 
Mivavi.s Hotel. Cevtaia financial operations are said to have brought 
this wealibv pe ‘sone ze to the British met opolis. 

Arguel'es, one of the Span‘sh patriots !acely in this country—at least 
so la’ely as the occas‘on o¢ the dinner to Geaera’ Mina at the Albion 
—hes been chosea representative to the Cor.es for the province of 
Asturias. The e'ecio’s, as a mark of esteem for his principles, and a 
proof of their recoll-ction of his pest services in the Jast Cortes, have 
ra‘sed by subscripiion the sum necessa. 7 to qualify b'm to take his seat 
as a Procurado?. 

The decision of the Court of Premiére Ins‘ance at Sancerre has just 
been given in favour of the plaintiffs. Beavclerk and others, aga‘nst the 
Duke of Richmord; but the profits (jovissences) of the esi.te of Au- 
bigav are to be a'lowed the claimants from the date of the commeace- 
ment of tke suit only. 
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Ta S’oare &.ivee!. ibe Lacy of F, Suaw, Es. M.P., 07a con, 

Yn G os-eror oe ine Lady o* Capiaia lewis, of a sor. 

Tire Lacy o* Co'ore' Hunt of Wivbl.coa Co rnor, 0” a con. 

On the 7ih iv. ct Ame. cori, a woman named Carnzrine VAN Kozren, aged 32, 
the we of Jozéas-s i ade Brom, a man azed 70, was cel:vered of three living children, 
aliof whom have s\4 Erg zs (five Gages aad a chanb) on eavh hand-—Luich Peper. 

MAN™IAGES, 

On Loe 12. h tnt. by sore’s" IY ence, c¢ S02 Le se. t of bis Girce the Dike of No. h- 
unve lei, Viseocat Bow -p+.2,00"7 s*rv vag con of Eart Amherst, to Miss Ge2- 
acupe Pz cv, for. b dea sire of ihe Lovd B’s00 of Coviis e, 

Ou che 15h jas... at S.. James's, Epwarv Ex-ict Ecq., only conof the Right Hon, 
Edweid Ele, 0 Karaga.ne Jane, sccoia diughier of Liewienaat-Ceaeral Balfovr, 
of B." Siave, Fie cae. 

On the 10 hf) 3. at Tor Shron- ize, Teomas Gitnert, Esc. io Mary ANwt Mo 
yous,c tdars:-roli eae Wem Pa’. *, of Coeiwyau House, Sztop, E-q. 

On vite 10 a fe. cit Laotks ae Cariaazcea ye, re Rev, Wiuuiam Wier. ?s 
Ewesnr LA, of Uh is Co'ese Camoiicge cad Vicar of Griadon Drrham, to 
Jus NA E. yor © Get Cevs irr o* ihe laie Hoa, Sir Geo ge Cooper, Kni., ducge of 
vue Sen eme Cow ¢ of Juc’ecave at Medres, 

At -eCho.e:a de “Ise de Noe (Ces), Crpi. R. H. Manners, RN. 
dz s.-: 02 Le Com:e ce © oe. Da’ de Tre ace, 

in Cheie ser a M ‘oz Heausy, o? Middletoa Tyrs, York, to Anna, daayh'er of the 
la’o Rev. B. Wiovr, 

Oo .:e 15.0 fes'., at Si, Par vcs New Caurch. Ci p:. Tromas Powr:r Etnis, 3° 
Tog. ofis on sv, Beoga. Aimy, 1o Carszrine Munro, socond dacghicr of ihe Rev. 
hh. Be uarer.o! Diagacil, Ro :-s-e, 

At S..C oozes, Leaover Squeve, Lieu:.-Coioael F, Davies, Grenadier Gua ds, to 
Exu.zasirn, cavya.e. of Aaniial S's Byam Moria. 

DEATAS. 
On i*e V4laics’. °a Cano icge Te: ece, the Hor. Many Roper, re'ict of the Hon, 
“aces Tone , 0? u° 2s ead Lodge, Ke1:, mothes .o the pre-evt Lord Teyahem, in her 
100-1 y> 
lLase, ex Moce.Lecy Tercxmourr rel cé of the le’e Lord Te'gamouch, 
Tig... 2yS ce, cue Ho». Lione, Sypnzy Saysse second soa of Lord Sizangfore, 


EIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 
BIRTH 








to Louisa, 





5 “e Cover W. Husupirtys, Esq.. late H'gh Suc “Fof the covniv, 

Oa ce Lian, at Eest Stee>, Savy, in hisf9-h yeaz, aera lingr-iog Hines , 
x22 CX Woods. e'Cect sono! S'y Fra-cis Moiyaeux Oma iey, Knut. 

1:€ wi C€co eS .ce., Wer otnsve., Avex. CopLanpn, Esq, of Geoners’ury Prev, 

$2i‘eC' Sy 
Oai’s > ese Son Bombsy, Capicin Lucas Percivan, Commaider of the Lady 

Nisgeat Eo. i c’ama>. 
YS 











LT soles W. Yort. Esa i2 his 8Cih yerr. 

At Mazur. erce RB waar w3Scovr, in bés 95:h year, 

Aw DK -lee ist * . Me 10. Ew. +, 44 Lisbé Dee zooas, 

Ai BenFEo e Lr « uauca'fo ..cmMacdE, 0a:7si viv’ 23 daughter of the Countess 
OD. .¢ 1.8 6. °C... @e.8.7 ¢.. Te 

Naccs 9.0 ae wore ts oo, BAIN, 2 ac Je ely Co'relor 0” Cvs'ows, Derry. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nient. 
From the notices of “‘ Leuve of Absence” on the Vote Paper, we 
see that the Session is becoming an insuporiable toil Several of the 
Scottish Members are already on the wing,—afraid that the 12th of 
Avcusé should not be duly honoured. In truth, everybody is tired of 
tve Parliament; and if Lord Atruorp could contrive to bring forth a 
toleiably «.tisfacto:y Budget, he might soon dismiss the fagged and 

ivetful House of Commons fiom irksome and almost useless labour. 





A series of letters published in the Morning Chronicle under the sig- 
naivie of  Vinpex,” have recently attracted a good deal of public 
at'envion. They are addessed to Mr. STan.ey, Sir James GRAHAM, 
the Duke of Cox scaLtano, and Sir CHarLes Manners Surron. 
Tbe w: ier exposed Mr. STaNLEy’s inconsistency in supporting Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test Act, and Parliamentary 
Reform, and yet sopping short of Ecclesiastical Reform, as if the 
coun: -7 was satisfied, as well as the Whig Aristocracy, with what had 
beea accomplished in that way. Sir James Granam is accused of sys- 
tematic treachery in the disposal of his patronage among the Tories, in 
order to make friends for himself with the “‘ Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ;” and the failure of his underhand proceedings, and disgraceful 
apostacy from the principles of Reform, afford ground for much exulta- 
tion and invective. The Duke of CumBERLAND's attempts to form 
a political party for himself inthe country are unmasked and severely 
comme ited oa. The last victiin tothe pen of VinpEx isthe Speaker; 
whose ludicrous eorts to place himself at the head of an Ultra- Tory 
Admiv's.rat‘on ae justly derided. Even his qualifications for the 
Coa'r are celled in question. 

We !eara from the Times, that the authorship of these letters is as- 
ev'bed io Lord BroucHaM. The Times affects to disbelieve the rumour, 
but the tone of several recent articles in that paper conveys an impres- 
sioa that it beleves it. The style in which they are written—a bad 
imiiation of Junius—affords no evidence whereby to discover the real 
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author of the letters: being en imitation of another model, it would of 
course not resemble the Chanccllor’s own style. 





The King comes to town to-day to hold a Council; at which Lord 
Duncaanon will take the oath, and receive the seals of the Home Depart- 
ment. Lord Howick having resigned his office, Lord Duncannon will, 
it is understood, offev the vacant place to Mr. E. Stanley, Member for 
Cheshire; who is a clever, able man, and of perfectly Libeial prin- 
ciples. — Times. 





The Duke of Wellington is currently reported to have informed the 
Speaker,’ on a recent convivial occasion, that ‘“ none but d—d fools 
would dream of the return of the Tories to power.” But this sage 


doctrine does not consort with the vanity of the Chair, or witi the | 


articular yearning of its occupant for the Premiership. We think, 

owever, that the Whigs are justly recompensed fur inconsistently pro- 
moting Sir Charles Manners Sutton—a covert enemy—to the Speaker- 
ship of the first Reformed House of Commons. His Majesty and 
Lord Melbourne would act wisely if they would show their moderate 
valuation of the political faculties of the Speaker by making him a 
Lord. We should as soon dream of a whale absorbing all the waiers of 
the North Sea, as of Sir Charles Manners Sutton embarrassing a 
Ministry in the Upper House.—Morning Chronicle. 


We understand that Mr. Eagle, the barrister, whose writings 
against the Church are so well known and appreciated, intends to op- 
pose Sir John Cam Hobhouse, at Nottingham.—7Zrue Sun. 


It is stated that Don Cartos was furnished with a passport from the 
Russian Embassy in London, and that the French Police was thus 
overreached. 


The Queen Regent of Spain has incurred much unpopularity by her 
departure from Madrid, under pretence of alarm from the cholera. It is 
insinuated that her temporary retirement proceeds from a very different 
cause. M. Raynevat, the French Ambassador, has accompanied her 
to St. Hdefonso; but Mr. Vittters remains at Madrid. It is ru- 
moured that Merino has.collected a band of Guerillas with the inten- 
tion of carrying off the Queen and her daughter, by asudden attack on 
the palace, and that a considerable body of troops bave been ordered to 
garrison the palace for their Majesties’ protection. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay ArreRNoon, 

The reconstruction of the Cabinet has restored the tone of the Money 
Market ; and Consols for Account, after being at 93, close this afternoon at ¥2} ¢. 
Very little has occurred during the week in the English Funds; which have not 
emerged from the neglect into which they have been thrown by the snpevior 
attractions of the Spanish and Portuguese Stocks as media of speculation. 
Money has become abundant: Exchequer Bills are again at 52s. prem.: India 
Stock is 270 to 271 ; and Bank Stuck 217}. 

The fluctuations in Spanish Stock have been, as usual, very extensive. The 

settlement of the Account, which took place on Wednesday, was not attended 
with the same pressure for money that has existed for several previous accounts : 
and although the rate of coztinuation was not lower than before, less difficuliy 
‘was experienced by the speculators in carrying over their stock at the current 
premium. The intelligence of the departure of Don Cantos for Spain, which 
‘was discredited Jast week, has been proved correct, by the fact of the arriva! of 
that Prince in the Northern provinces of the kingdom : it 1s also certain that he 
has succeeded in raising a loan in Paris to the amount of between two and three 
millions sterling. A new character will thus be given to the war now going on 
in the Peninsula. We have no doubt that the large sales of Stock made last 
week, were in anticipation of the effect which this event would produce on the 
market. By the most recent advices received from Madrid, it appears that the 
Spanish Government has determined upon a general and entire revision of its 
financial system. It is understood that a general plan of finance will be sub- 
mitted to the Cortes shortly after the assembly of that body; in which, after 
recognizing the Cortes Debt to the full amount, it will be proposed to convert all 
the Spanish Debt into a 5 per Cent. Stock at 50 per cent. reduction on the 
nominal capital. The whole debt of Spain will then be reduced from two 
hundred millions toabout one hundred millions sterling. When discussing the 
question of the recognition of the Cortes Debt on a previous occasion, it will-be 
recollected that we pointed out the injustice and inexpediency of the partial 
compromise then proposed, and stated our conviction of the superior advantages 
to be derived from an arrangement of a gencral nature. The Spanish Ministry 
seem. now. to be convinced that the system of expediency, upon which the 
financial affairs of that country have so long been conducted, will not avail any 
longer; and that a fraudulent compromise with the Cortes Bondholders would 
,only defer, and not avert, that general bankruptcy which is the only course left 
open to them in their present embarrassed state. As far as we are-able to 
learn, this measure will be satisfuctory to the English creditors, who only seek to 
obtain justice, and are, we believe, determined not to agree to any measure which 
would place them in a worse situation than the rest of the national claimants. 
Some advance has occurred. in Spanish Stock since this p!an has become 
known; but the tendency to improvement has been checked, by the uncertainty 
with which the presence of Don Cantos in the Peninsula has clouded the issue 
of the civil war now raging there. The price of Bonds was on Monday at 423 ; 
has since been 454; has again fallen to 42 ; and after being to-day at 44}, closes 
this afternoon at 43}. 

The transactions in the European Continental Stocks have been few and un- 
important. By the late advices from Lisbon, we learn that Don Pepro has 
entirely recovered from his indisposition. The price of the Bonds has fluctuated 
between 88 and 85} ; closing this afternoon at 864 3. 

A mail was this morzing received from the Brazils, which left Rio on the 20th 
May and Bahia on the SdJune. The advices, although nearly three weeks later 
than the last, do not contain any thing of importance. No effect has been produced 

n the price of the Stock, which is 80} ; ee recovered from the depression 
f the early part of the week, when it was as low as 78}. The intelligence 
from the Imperial Brazilian Mines is of rather better‘complexion than the last 
accounts; the average produce had been three pounds of gold per day, which 
‘was one pound more than the last report. The Shares have been affected by 
this intelligence. 





Saturpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
The apprehension that the attempt of Don Carlos in Spain may lead to the 
armed interference of the French Government in the affairs of that country, 
and that a general war may result from such a proceeding, has produced a slight 


decline in Consols, and the market is heavy at 92}. Inthe Foreign Market, the 


transactions in Spanish Stock have been few, but at lower prices than yesterday 
; Sarurpay, Four o’ciock. 
Spanish Stock, after being at 42, has touched 423, 


Consols close at 923. 








and closes at 424 §. Portuguese Regeacy Bonds weve at one time as low as 
85), but have since rallied to 86;,, and close at-85; 86. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At, Gravesend Jvly 15th, Roxburg Castle, Fulcher; and TY Auvergne, 
Uuguet, from Bengal; 16th, Beneoolen, Hunt, from Manritius: "7th Pretector, But. 
tenshaw. from Bengal; awt Egyptian, Batic ard, from Bombay. Off Falmonth, |6th, 
Severn, Dixon, from ditto. | At Liverpool, llth, Norval, Watson, from “iatavia; 14th, 
Isabel, Gournal; and 15th, Frances Ann, Uay, trom Bengal; and ‘Town of Ross, 
Allen, from Manritius. In the Clyde, 13th, sprey, Salmon, from Gombav. At St, 
Helena, May 25th, Stutesmar Quillen, tro: Singapore ; and 28th, Urient, White, from 
Bengal. At the Cape, May 34, City of Edinburgh. Frazer ; 5th, Pattison, Middleton ; 
Seppinys, Freeman; and {lamilton, folinson ; alt from London; and Urania, Dann, 
from Liverpool, At Bombay, Marvel 4th, Eliza Stewart, from the Clyde; and Cale. 
donia, from Liverpool. A’ Bengal, Keb. 21st, Helvellyn, oadle, trom Liverpool, 
At Manilla, Fe, 5th, Saguenay, Stewart, from Liverpool. At China, Fe. l8ih, Amanda, 
Durant; aml Alert, Cole, from London; and Philip, Masters, irom Liverpool. At Ba- 
tavia, March 13th, Jou Hodgson; and Perseverance, , irom Liverpool. 

Sailel—From Gravesend, July 12th, Childten, Durochee, for New South Wales; 
15tu, Charles Carter, Christal, for the Cape; 16th, London, Wimble, for Bengal ; ‘and 
Janet, Matuison, for Vau Diemen’s Land, From Liverpool, 16th, Frank, Seawright, 
for Mauritius, 

















Saturpay Mornine. 
Atrived—Off Portsmontl, Ann; Free, from New South Wales. 











LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XIX. 
THE GACHIS. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 16th July 1834. 

Sir—That word “* Gachis” which I have just written, may perchance not 
be well understood by all your readers. . It. means ‘* @ mess ””—* a concurrence 
of unfortunate circumstances”’—‘* mud and slop ””—* squash and dirt after a 
thaw ;” and just now it means “The French and English Whigs and Doc- 
trinaires are over their heads and ears in trouble, difficulty, embarrassment, and 
misery.” Lord Patmerston is, I believe, enough of a French scholar to un- 
derstand that word ‘* Gachis,” without the aid of his dictionary; otherwise 
] might refer bim to Laveaux, which says— 

“ Gachis, s,m. Saleté causée. par quelque liquide. Un grand gachis. Voila bien du 
gachis. Le dégei cause bien du gachis. Ji se dit figurement de quelque affaire désa- 
gréable causée par des caquets, des rapports, dés imprudences, &c. — Nous voild dans un 
heau gachis.” 

Thus much for the etymology of my title. 
go, and not get into a gachis ourselves. 

And verily the gachis is complicated, stiff, stubborn, dirty, and troublesome. 
For my Lord Patmerston, who is paid an immense salary as Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, in order to look after>stray Kings and Queens who take it into 
their heads to travel now and then from one country to another—or who are 
sent off by their adoring subjects” to visit other lands “ for the benefit of 
their health,”—this same Lord Patmerston who has also a no inconsiderable 
sum of money at his disposal for ‘‘ secret services,” or in other words for espion- 
nage, and whos. duty it is to see at least that treaties of alliances are not oy 
at, mocked, derided, and disregarded by all who sign them,—this same Lord 
PatmeExsron, who had Don Cartos in his possession on board a British fri- 
gate; and who might have provided for his safety in any part of the British 
dominions, has had the politeness to send Cuarves the Fifth once more into 
Spain—has allowed the murderer of Boyp to walk openly in mid-day in the 
streets of London—and has suffered all sorts of arms and ammunition and _pro- 
visions, and even English officers and soldiers, to be despatched from the Eng- 
lish coast to be employed in the se: vice of this same Don Caxtos and his friend 
Moreno. What an admirable Minister of Foreign Affairs is Lord Patmer- 
ston! How excellently he appropriates his secret service money! How well 
he knows all that is going on in and out of Great Britain relative to the foreign 
alliances of his country !—This is the beginning of the gachis. 

And then let due honours be rendered to the Prince BENEVENTO, Ex-Bishop 
of Autun, who, though possessing the largest resources of any French Ambas- 
sador in the world—though styled “the Patriarch of Diplomatists ”—thovgh 
spending thousands of pounds per annum in raking out the secrets of those who 
have none to. be divulged—and who, being a party at least to the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, was bound to prove that it wassomething more than mere waste paper—yet 
has been stupid enough, doltish, enough, to let Don Cantos escape from his 
sight—be uninformed of the fact till he learned his safe arrival in the Spanish 
Biscay—and be occupying his time with the mere intrigues of MetBourNne 
and Broveuam, Peet and Srantey. How admirably France is served! 
How absurd is the want of confidence felt by this country for the character and 
talents of Prince TatinEyRAND! How unjustare the suspicions of some, that 
Don Cartos is better loved in Portland Place than is GarcotLo or Mina, 
VanprEz or the Catalonian Liberals! This is the second step we make in the 
gachis. : 

And then comes the debt of gratitude we are bound to pay tolittle M. Turers, 
the French Minister of the Interior ;, who knows so well how to work the tele- 
graph, and how to turn despatches into gold and bank notes, and that in the 
true crucible of a modern alchemist. How true is what he declared a few weeks 
since, ** that the French Government is well informed as to all that is pas- 
sing.” How carefully he traced Don Carzos from Dieppe to Paris ; and from 
Faris to Bordeaux ; and from Bordeaux to Bayonne; and from Bayonne, the 
fortified city, over the Spanish frontiers, to Ehissondo, the head-quat ters of the 
Biscayan and Navarrian Juntas. Really, the Minister of the Interior must be 
either the best-informed or the most honest man in all the dominions of the 
King of the French. , : 

In like manner, M.-ne Rieny, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Gisquet, the Prefect of Police, are entitled to our admiration and gratitude. 
With immense forces,.and with large funds at their disposal, they were as iguo- 
rant of the passage of Don Carxos through France as even the Ex-Bisho of 
Autun, and the (I hope), Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs.in London. The 
movements of every Republican apprentice lad are accurately known, and faith- 
fully reported to M. Gisquer ; but the flight of Don Caruos through Paris 
was unworthy of the attention of such lofty spirits and such elevated minds. 
Republican Journalist cannot move from Paris to Rouen without having a batch 
of spies sent after him; but when Don Caruos flies from England to set at 
naught the Quadruple Treaty, to head his partisans, and to encourage them in 
their fearful and mad course of civil war and bloodshed—why, then M. 
Gisquer had gone to some pic-nic party at Montmorency, and his agents were 
occupied with the grand complot of April lust: and the various public func- 
tionaries appointed through France to examine the passports were all dozing 10 
this warm summer weather, not even condescending to examine the description 
of the individual in the passport with the passport itself. 


TO TEE 


We must clear the ground as we 


Admirable police! 
effective municipal institutions! we owe to you all a debt of gratitude, which it 
will be long ere we shall repay. 
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But now, Don Carvos is in Spain ; now Don Cartos has made a loan with 
the houses of Jaucr.of Paris and Gowers of London; now: he. has ‘money, 
officers, ammunition, and provisions in abundance; now M. Gisquet-is in a 

assion; now he has arrested M. Jauce the banker in the Paris Bourse; now 
Te is hunting about to discover who saw Don Cantos at Paris, and where he 
lodged, and what he said and did; and one of his agents has exhibited this 
morning a nightcapiof Don Cartos, which he left behind him at the house 
where he slept; and this said nightcap is safely deposited at the Spanish Em- 
bassy! What wretched, wretched work is allthis! But it all admits of ex- 
planation; and this explanation is the real gachis. 

I wrote you a fortnight since a letter about the Don Caruos Loan. 
your attention to the subject. I heard from all sides that some coup was to be 
attempted. I cautioned the British public, and directed all to beware. Why 
did not Lord Patmerstron, M. Gisquet, and Prince TALLEYRAND, and 
why did not little Tu1ers,and his telegraphs, know as much as. O. P..Q.? = I 
will tell you: because they are badly served—are indolent—are_ insincere—are 
neither Revolutionary not Conservative—are divided between God. and.Mam- 
mon; between Liberty and Despotism, between the People and the Holy Al- 
liance—and because, if one day they sign a Quadruple Treaty, the next day they 
are afraid of carrying it into execution. I must speak out. I know a great 
deal of what-is going on’ in the Foréign Office in’ England ; and the! people of 
England ought to know that they are jockeyed, are tricked, are cajoled. | When 
Martinez DE tA Rosa proposed that a Spanish army should enter Portugal 
to drive away Don Cantos, it was opposed by M. Vits-srs and opposed by 
Lord Patmersrew * Maariwez peteisted,e adte iampy.d : -but no treaty was 
ever signed so reluctantly.as was) that by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Great Britain. But when it was signed, why was it not carried into full exe- 
cution? Of what use was it to remove Don Cartos from Portugal, and allow 
him to enter Spain? Why was not the spirit of the treaty followed up !—I 
will tell you: because the Tories protested against it—because the Duke of 
WELLINGTON protested against it—because the Ambassadors of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, protested against it, at. London.and at Paris—and. because the En- 
voys of those Northern Courts at Madrid had left that capital. ‘lhe moment 
Don Cantos was removed from Spain by England, and by virtue of that treaty, 
he became a state prisoner. When he refused to give his word of honour not to 
return to the Peninsula, he at once became an object for double watchfulness and 
increased surveillance. But Lord Patmerston did not dare to carry into effect 
the treaty he had signed ; and Earl Grey drew back from his own engagements. 
What stuff it is to tell us, that-as soon as Don Cantos was removed from Portu- 
gul, the object of the treaty was accomplished! This.is mere child’s, play and 
nonsense—arrant nonsense. And when the British and French Governments 
saw M. Tassni pe Messity and M. Baron pe Haner engaged in making con- 
tracts for loans for Don Cantos (and I can hardly believe they were ignorant of 
this fact), then why were not both Cabinets more on the alert ? dnd why did 
they not take eyen additional measures to secure the safety of him, whose pre- 
sence must necessarily excite to.the highest pitch of blind and desperate enthu- 
siasm the inhabitants of the Northern proyinces of Spain ? The answer is clear : 
Earl Grey and Lord PatMerston, as well,as Prince TALLEYRAND and 
M. ve Rieny, were insincere, timid, cowardly, and nervous. They were 
afraid of a war with the Northern Powers. ~ To this fear they have sacrificed 
the nationality of Poland, the independence of Italy, the settlement of the Bel- 
gian question, the Revolution of 1830 in France, and now the cause of the Con- 
stitution and of Liberty in Spain. As they did at Antwerp, so have they done 
now. They caused the citadel of Antwerp to be evacuated by Dutch troops ; 
but they did not dare to do more ; and now eighteen months have elapsed, and 
the Belgian question is as far removed from a settlement as ever. And now 
with Spain—they removed Don Cartos from Portugal, but he has entered 
Spain: and there he will remain; and there he will head his armies ; and there 
he will even perhaps establish, in the North, a local or a general government. 
Those who signed the Quadruple Treaty did not dare to follow it up. The 
pacification of the Peninsula was only looked at as something which might be 
done; and one step was taken towards it; but there it was left. Half Tories, 
half Legitimists—half Whigs, half Liberals—lukewarm, timid, nervous, and 
insincere, the Whigs and Doctrinaires of Great Britain and France have not 
dared to brave the Holy Alliance—have not dared to defy the armies of the North 
—have not dared to march with the People or for the People, in England, or in 
France, or out of them: and what is the consequence? Why, the gachis is 
deeper, thicker, and more-miry than ever; and the cause of Liberty is in real 
og “© Nous voild, dans un beau gachis !” 

or is this all. | Lord Grey is politically dead. Iam glad to hear it. All 
the friends of the people, all the world over, will be glad to hear it. He was 
the last link in the rusty chain which united feudal with popular institutions, 
and the aristocracy of former with the democracy of modern times. I am not 
about to pronounce any eulogium, or attempt any Philippic. Thank God, Lord 
Grey is no longer Minister; and thank God, the Grey Ministry is at an end! 
It was grey indeed. There was all the uncertainty, the coldness, the fog, the 
undissipated mistiness of a grey autumnal morning about it. It may be that 
winter shall set in. It may be thatthe Tories shall obtain place and power. It 
may be that the PeeLs and Wetiinectons, the Ricumonps and the STan= 
Leys, shall regain office. Never mind that. The winter will not belong. A 
few biting days and a few frosty nights, and then spring will come; and we 
shall forget the miseries of January, February, and March, in the smiles, cheer- 
fulness, and sunshine of glorious sunrises and golden sunsets. But thank God, 
that cloister-like light—that grey, glimmering twilight, has disappeared: for 
the darkness of a:prison is preferable to the uncertainty of a purgatory. I need 
not tell you that the fall of the Grey Ministry is a real gachis to the wretched 
Doctrinaries. | With less of talent, and even less of houesty, than the Grey 
Administration, the French Doctrinaries lived on the smiles of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON— basked in the votes of the majority of the House of Commons— 
and hoped to pass through months and even years of office and influence, of 
wealth and power protected by: the Whig Cabinet of Witt1am the Fourth. 
All these hopes have vanished; all these visions have disappeared; and the 
French Doctrinaries are reduced to silent sadness and mournful sclitude. What 
to do with the expedition in the Mediterranean, they know not. What to do 
with the ussian protest against that expedition, they know not. What to do 
with the Belgian question, again become pressing and troublesome, they know 
not. What to do with Don Cartos and the Quadruple Treaty, they know 
not. What to do or say to the French Chambers, about in reality to assemble 
on the 31st of this month, they know not. They are all in a gachis. It is 
stiff, troublesome, accumulating : it annoys them, and impedes tlem, and frets, 
and worries them to madness; and so, to avenge themselves, they arrest 

« JAUGE at the Bourse. ‘ 

But, in the midst of all this gachis, there is one cause that is progressing ; 
and that is the cause of the People. Yes, the cause of the People. Let Whigs 
and Tories, let Lord BroucHaAM and Mr. Peet, let Lord MELBouRNE and the 
Duke of Ricu'menp, conspire and arrange, propose and manage as they will; 
their reign is but short--their race is nearly at an end. No padding up will do 
much longer. A few tore such events as the escape of Don Cartos, and the 
eyes of the millions will be opened, and from that moment the reign of intrigue 
and of Whiggery will be terminated. ‘* Futurity is for us.” ‘This is written 
with a sunbeam on the whole fate of nature ; and therefore, let the People re- 
joice and the earth be glad—for all this gachis shall have a speedy termination, 
and the cause of the millions shall triumph. 

Thus prays yours obediently, 





0. P. Q 


I called | 





TOPICS OF THE :DAY. 


STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS ; FALSE EXCUSES 
FOR THE WHIG MINISTERS. 


Tue second session of the Reformed Parliament draws towards a 
close, and we shall soon have to sum up its proceedings. The 
account, we fear, will be brief and unsatisfactory. Nota single 
measure has been. passed for the reform of the English Church, 
or the Municipal Corporations; and we are informed by: the Go- 
vernment, that nothing of the kind is intended. » The bills which 
have been introduced by well-meaning individuals for the amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law, will be rejected, by those’ Ministers 
whose duty it was to have taken the lead in preparing and carry- 
ing them. The Dissenters, claiming relief from disabilities, will 
in all probability be in exactly the:same situation as they were at 
the commencement of the session. The Tithe system remains 
untouched, in all its baneful influence on the religious and tem- 
poral interests of the country. The.people of Ireland have been, 
as usual, tantalized and irritated : it is doubtful whether even Mr. 
LittLeton’s Tithe Bill will be carried ; it is quite certain that, 
owing to the gross mismanagement of that question, it will, if 
carried, only augment, for the present at least, the hatred of the 
Irish to the Whigs. © 

The session, then, has so far—that is up to the 19th July—been 
a miserable failure. Even the few and moderate measures which 
the Ministers pledged themselves to carry, have been. for the 
most part abandoned. In his Majesty's prorogation speech, they 
will have to ring their changes on the Poor-Law Bill—the solitary 
fruit of their Parliamentary labours. 

As it is impossible to deny that the expectations of the country 
and the promises of the Whigs have been falsified, the ingenuity 
of the Government papers has been’ taxed to find an excuse for 
their patrons’ neglect of duty. But these efforts have not been 
successful; for they have produced nothing better than the old 
exploded assertion, that the “ loquacity " of the Radicals has de- 
layed the public business. The Reform Bill, it is said, has caused 
so great an influx of talkers into the House of Commons, that 
the Ministers of the Crown have not the same opportunity as 
their predecessors in office to bring forward and carry through 
their measures: Lord ALtHorP is not to be held “xesponsible 
for the eloquence of the honourable Member for Sheffield, nor for 
the many times Mr. O'Conneti or Mr. Hume has thought 
proper to address the House.” But.if Lord ALrHorr introduces 
measures which it would be treacherous in Mr. O'CoNNELL or 
Mr. Hume not to oppose with all their might,—if those measures 
are advocated in extgemely exasperating language, as was the case 
in regard toIreland last session,—then it is most impudent to turn 
round upon the opponents of such measures and charge them with 
delaying public business, because they refuse tobe dragooned into 
silent submission by the Ministerial majorities. Many of the 
most precious weeks of last session were consumed in discussing 
the provisions of that worse than abortive measure, which only 
caused (if it did cause) a diminution in five months of 79 offences 
out of about 8000, and galled a whole nation to the quick. Yet, 
notwithstanding the time consumed by the Coercion Bill and the 
numerous speeches of the Irish Members, we proved. indisputably, 
by counting the lines and columns, that the old Members of the 
House, the regular Parliamentary orators, talked more—much 
more, in proportion to their numbers—than the new Members 
whom the Reform Bill brought into Parliament. This was the 
case last session: we have looked closely into the Parliamentary 
proceedings of the current session, and have no doubt that a si- 
milar calculation would produce a similar result. 

It is exceedingly easy to charge the consequences of the Minis- 
terial want of preparation upon the loquacity of the Opposition, 
Fortunately, itis easy also to disprove the charge. There is no oc- 
casion to count the speeches of Members to convince any reason- 
able person, that it isto the lazy inefficiency of Ministers, not to 
the long-winded harangues ‘of the Radicals, we ought to ascribe 
the backward state of public business. It was reasonable tosup- 
pose, that during the six months’ vacation, the Government would 
have found time to mature some measures of importance ready for 
the meeting of Parliament. Their offices were not intended to be 
sinecures; their salaries were paid as usual during that mterval; 
but not one single bill was ina state to be laid before the House of 
Commons when Parliament assembled; and when Easter arrived, 
nothing had been completed. The House of Commons was ready 
for business: Ministers had the same privileges as their prede- 
cessors in fixing upon their own days, and obtaining the preference 
in point of time for Government measures: they had the largest 
and most obsequious majority ever known—a majority ready to 
vote this way one night, and the contrary way the next: with the 
exception of the Repeal debate, the discussions have been unusually 
brief: and yet, with all these advantages, only a few of the mea- 
sures which have been persevered in have been pushed through 
one House, and by far the greater number of those promised have 
been abandoned. Now, we charge all this evil upon the Govern- 
ment. Had Mr.Buckxinenam, Mr. Hume, and Mr. O'ConneELuL, 
occupied quadruple the time they have taken up with motions and 
speeches, still there would have been abundant seope left for the 
Ministerial measures,—had Lord Atruorp and his colleagues 
made a proper use of the vacation, and been prepared to carry on 
the business of the session with something like courage and con- 
fidence. 
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The fact is, that the Government was determined to do as little 
as possible, and to do any thing rather than risk a trial of strength 
with the Peers. In pursuance of this system, they earned and de- 
served the contempt of the public; and their existence was uncer- 
tain, shuffling, and tricky. The miserable apology which Ministers 
have put forth through their organs, that the speeches of Messrs. 
Hume and O'ConnzLt have been the cause of the delay in getting 
through the public business, will not serve their turn. The un- 
answerable questions will again and again be put to them—*“ Why 
were not your measures ready to be laid before Parliament on the 
opening of the session? Is it possible that any Opposition Mem- 
ber could have retarded the progress of measures that were never 
introduced? Did Mr. Hume vexatiously delay the Local Courts 
Bill, the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, the bills to commute Tithes 
in England, to abolish Pluralities and Non-residence, to remove 
Dissenters’ grievances, to reform the Municipal Corporations? 
Have the Opposition talkers delayed the Poor-Law Bill? Whose 
fault is it that the Irish Tithe question is still unsettled? Have 
not the Cabinet quarrels delayed its progress ten times as much as 
O'ConnELt’s eloquence.” When these questions are satisfac- 
torily answered, and not before, it will be fair to charge the result 
of Ministerial misconduct upon Opposition loquacity. 





A BAD JOKE. 

“ It was the glory of Elizabeth that she selected for her Ministers statesmen 
responding to the spirit of the age. In a constitutional monarchy, such as that 
which now happily exists in this country, and in which the authority of the 
Crown is exercised through responsible advisers, the political character of the 
Ministry is not less important than the personal qualifications of the Sovereign. 
Indeed, the highest personal qualifications of the Sovereign for the elevated 
station which he fills, are sagacity to select and constancy to support a Ministry 
competent to meet the a exigencies of the times, and skilled to navigate 
the vessel of the state through the straits and rapids of the social current. This 
was the glory of Elizabeth ; this is the glory of William 1V.”— Globe. 

This is rather too bad of the Globe. To toady the Ministers, 
is quite natural and proper—the bounden duty and everyday 
vocation of a Government journal: but surely this could be done 
without quizzing the King? To compare Lords Brovenam, 
A.rnorp, and Mexsourng, to Bacon, WALsinGHAm, and 
Cxci1, is going quite as far as can fairly be expected in Down- 
ing Street; but there was no occasion to insinuate a resemblance 
between the sagacious, crafty, unscrupulous ELizanetn, 
with the simple, open, good-natured, and well-meaning Sailor 
King. To laud his Majesty's skill in cabinet making, too, is 
almost indecent at the present time. If W1tu1Am the Fourth’s 
notions on this subject are rather singular,—if his propositions on 
a recent occasion were mot indicative of the most profound know- 
ledge of parties or principles in politics,—still there is no occasion 
for the Globe to sport its jokes upon the Royal eccentricities or 
ignorance. The readers of our contemporary’s effusions may not 
perhaps be so obtuse as he imagines; and though ill-informed in 
Court scandal and party intrigues, they cannot help knowing 
what all know, that there have been more changes of Cabinets— 
more shiftings and adjustings of ill-assorted materials in the Go- 
vernment—more indications of the absence of a firm directing 
power—since the accession of WiLL1Am the Fourth, than during 
the same period in the reign of any British Monarch since 1688 ; 
unless we must except the brief interval during which the Duke 
of Newcast te and his set tormented Gzorex the Second. The 
joking of the Globe is therefore too broad. 





PRACTICE AND PROFESSIONS ; LORD BROUGHAM 
AND PLURALITIES. 


Ir is not long since we called attention to the appointment of the 
Honourable and Reverend Joun Fortescue, a brother of Lord 
Exsrineron, to a Prebendal Stall in Worcester Cathedral, not- 
withstanding Mr. Fortescue has a living in Lincolnshire, and 
notwithstanding Lord BroveHam had introduced a bill to put a 
stop to the injurious practice of “ spiritual persons holding more 
.preferments than one.” Lord Broueuam himself talks magnilo- 
quently about Church Reform; but his practice and his preach- 
ment are at variance,—at least if the following as yet uncontra- 
dicted statement of a correspondent of the Standard is well 
founded. 

“ The living of Steeple Bumpstead, in the county of Essex and diocese of 
London, fell vacant not very long since. It is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 
The parishioners drew up a petition to his Lordship, op ge him to give the 
living to the gentleman who performed the duties after the death of the late in- 
eumbent. This was the general desire both of the Church party and the Dis- 
senters in the parish; so much were they pleased with his attention to the 
parish during his temporary appointment to the curacy. The Lord Chancellor 
refused, by replying that there were so many valuable men on his list for pre~ 
ferment, that he could not comply with the request of the petitioners. Just at 
this time, the election of Mr. Spring Rice took place ; and the living was given 
away—to which do you suppose of those ‘ valuable men” who were in want of 
preferment? To Mr. Townley, uncle of the Whig Member for Cambridge- 
shire; who has already one living in Lancashire, and—would you believe it— 
another in Norfolk !” 

Thus we sce the Lord Chancellor of England bartering Church 
preferment for political support, and giving the lie to his flaming 
professions in Parliament of a desire to purge our Ecclesiastical 
system of its abuses, by sanctioning some of the worst of them. 





POLITICAL GRATITUDE—WHIG WHININGS. 
WueEn the Whig Ministers are accused of inattention to their 
duties, want of preparation, falsification of promises, and departure 
from principle, their partisans have one reply always ready, and 











which, from the frequency and confidence with which it is repeated, 
ought to contain a complete apology for all political sins, past, 
pe and to come. It is this—* the Whigs carried the Reform 

ill, and therefore we can never be sufficiently grateful to them.” 

The merit of having aided in carrying the Reform Bill, no one 
denies to the Whigs. On this ground they received unprecedented 
support from the Nation and the Press. As long as Ministers 
were acting an honourable and manly part, nothing could shake 
the attachment of the country to them. They were guilty of 
numerous blunders; they severely tried the patience of the people 
by their want of vigour and occasional faltering in their course: 
but they were fighting in a glorious cause, and were believed to 
be sincere and honest in the main. Whatever claim for services 
they had against the People of England, was discharged in full at 
the time; for all minor differences were by one consent laid aside 
in the universal effort of the Reformers to support the Reform 
Ministry. 

It was not merely during the struggle for the Bill that the con- 
stancy and vigour of the middle classes of England were shown. 
They continued their support to Ministers after the battle was 
gained. At the General Election, to be a Ministerialist, was a 
sure passport to the ardent suffrages of the Reformers. It was a 
universal determination throughout the country to allow Ministers 
the best possible opportunities for fulfilling those pledges which 
they gave so readily in Opposition, to effect Practical Reforms in 
Church and State. Therefore the middle classes returned a larger 
Ministerial Majority to Parliament than ever was returned before. 
They did not suck the orange and then throw the peel away. 
Public gratitude was evinced in the noblest manner. But poli- 
tical gratitude has been defined “a lively sense of benefits to 
come.” Assuredly, had the Reformers suspected that Ministers 
would subsequently have followed the course which has led them 
into such difficulties,—had they imagined that it would be the 
aim of their rulers to do as little as possible with their new House 
of Commons, instead of making it an efficient and ready instru- 
ment for removing abuses and renovating the body politic,—had 
they anticipated such treachery, folly, and cowardice,—they would 
not have strained every nerve at the last election to return friends 
of Lords Grey and ALrHorpP; but, having turned Ministers to 
the best account thus far, would then have left them to make way 
for others. But the Reformers were grateful for services to come. 
Those anticipated services have not been performed at all, or ina 
very niggardly manner. Ministers have been a constant obstacle 
in the way of practical improvement. Many have become dis- 
gusted with the House of Commons for implicitly supporting such 
men. Hence the horror at a dissolution, and the determination 
of the majority to submit to any thing but that. The known 
resolves of the great body of the Reformers to return really Inde- 
pendent Representatives at the ‘next electionn—men who will dis- 
dain to follow Lord AuttHorp through the mire on all occasions, 
—is termed ingratitude; as if, forsooth, the Whigs had a charter 
of exemption from all the consequences of their own misconduct,— 
as if their share in the work of Reform (by far the greater part of 
which was accomplished out of doors by the Press and the Public 
Meetings) conferred upon them the everlasting privilege of being 
as ungrateful to the People as they pleased, and using the House 
of Commons as a subservient tool for the advancement of Whig- 
gery in the land! 


MORE MILITARY TORTURE. 


Ir excites both disgust and horror to read the account, given by 
a correspondent of the Times, of another of those dreadful exhi- 
bitions of military torture with which the Army is but too familiar. 
The frequency of these revolting scenes, after the nation has, as 
with one indignant voice, expressed its abhorrence of the barba- 
rous and cruel practice of military flogging, is an insult to public 
decency. The imbecile conduct of the Government in yielding to 
the tyranny of the Horse Guards, and the truckling connivance 
of the loud-tongued patriots of Westminster at the continuance 
of this degrading and worse than useless punishment, are sufficient 
proofs that nothing will be done by the regimental martinets to 
put a stop to it, unless they are deprived of the power to flay the 
backs of the wretched victims of their sanguinary laws. The 
people must demand—resolutely demand the abolition of the 
flogging system. 

On this occasion, several of the men fainted, unable to endure 
the loathsome, the sickening sight. What must have been the 
sufferings of the poor wretch under the lash? No words can ex- 
press them. The cells of the Inquisition never resounded with 
groans and shrieks wrung from more intolerable anguish. It is 
marvellous that officers and gentlemen can degrade themselves to 
doom a fellow creature to such horrible torture ; or, if an apology 
can be found for them in the force of custom, that they can wit- 
ness the flesh torn from the back of a human being, while his 
powers of.endurance are meted by the nicest calculation, and not 
sink with shame, though pity does not move them. Of what 
materials, too, are they supposed to be made, who are expected 
passively to stand by and see a comrade mangled, for a fault to 
which the frightful severity of his punishment is so dispropor- 
tioned as to render him comparatively innocent? Do men take 
leave of their nature when they become soldiers? The quality 
or amount of the crime is beside the question: a man deserving 
of such punishment (if one there be) is not fit forthe Army. It 
were more merciful for the culprit to be shot dead than to en- 
dure such a punishment, and afterwards to linger out a degraded 
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existence, his self-respect gone, deprived of all honourable incen- 
tive to duty, sunken in the eyes of his tomrades, debased to the 
level of a brute, and cowering like a beaten hound before the 
glance of his tyrants. The damning evil of this punishment is 
that it is powerless to reclaim the offender: the soldier who has 
been flogged is incurable. 

If we mistake not, the Scotch Fusileer Guards, under Colonel 
Bowater, has supplied the last two or three victims to military 
torture. It is a well-known fact, that flogging is as ay te in 
some regiments as it is rare in others. The necessity for flogging 
is supplied either by imperfect discipline or a tyrannous and intem- 
perate commander. The worst officers flog the most. 

These are oft-repeated arguments, ‘tis true—shame on the 
Government that has allowed them to become trite !—but they 
gain accumulated force by the frequency of the necessity for their 
repetition. When the matter was last before Parliament, it was 
pretended that it would be dangerous to relinquish the lash until 
a substitute was provided. Then, what measures were taken to 
provide a substitute, after Mr. Eiiice’s broken pledge that the 
practice should be abolished ?—Drunken Colonels are not flogged ; 
though their intemperance may produce ten times more evil than 
that of a private soldier. 





OPENING OF THE LYCEUM. 


Mr. ARNOLD opened his new Theatre, ‘‘ the Lyceum and English 
Opera-house,” on Monday; but without the new opera of Nouwrja- 
had, the preparations for it not being completed. The rehearsal 
which took place on the previous Saturday night, was, for this 
reason, only in undress. It would have given more cclat to the 
opening could the opera have been performed. As it was, however, 
the novelty of the theatre drew a pretty full house; and the per- 
formances, though not new, were excellent. 

We have before given a slight sketch of the general plan of the 

building. Its interior is as gorgeous as possible, consistent with 
the good taste, which, with few and slight exceptions, pervades 
the whole. The architectural design of the interior consists of 
an elegant entablature surmounted with a light balustrade, 
forming the front of the gallery and slips, supported on slender 
columns rising from the dress circle. The enrichments are in 
classic taste, and raised in burnished gold on a white ground. 
The draperies and linings of the boxes are a bright crimson; and 
the ceiling and proscenium are ornamented with arabesques in 
more subdued colours. The prevailing hue is perhaps too warm 
for asummer theatre; though it is not objectionable to the eye; 
and the sense of heat is not otherwise oppressive, for the theatre 
is better ventilated than any we know of. Monday night was 
sultry out of doors, yet we experienced no unpleasant degree of 
warmth; nor, on the other hand, were there any chilling currents 
of air. This is a great point of comfort; and when we thought 
of the sudatory atmosphere of the Adelphi, we felt grateful for 
the change. The projecting front of the “balcony,” as the 
central part of the dress-circle is called, consists of an ornamental 
trellis-work of gilt metal; but the effect of this novel and elegant 
addition was impaired by a temporary lining, which screens the 
lower part of the persons of the visitors in this part of the theatre, 
as effectually as pannelling; thus entirely defeating its object. 
If the open railing is objectionable to the ladies, a narrow border, 
mid-leg high, wouldremedy any imaginary unpleasantness.* The 
front of the first or upper ‘tier of boxes is composed of an imita- 
tion of rich tapestry or embroidered cloths thrown over the rail of 
atemporary gallery. The idea is happier than its execution. It 
prevents the line of seats from interfering with the symmetry of 
the architectural design ; and has also a sumptuous appearance ; 
but the imitation is not so perfect as to convey ata glance its 
meaning: there is no deception in the painted pannels, and the 
pendent pasteboard tassels. The balustrades of the gallery and 
slips are lined with scarlet-—for so it looks with the full light of 
the chandelier faliing directly upon it; and this almost over- 
powers the colours of the ceiling and even of the rest of the house. 
The proscenium is supported by four columns on each side, 
coupled, on a white marble base, between which are the stage- 
boxes; and their pediments are surmounted by projecting pavi- 
lions, fitted up with crimson draperies. The arabesques over the 
proscenium would have had a better effect had they been fewer 
and more simple, and introduced in panellings as a relief to the 
architecture ; corresponding in character with those that sochastely 
adorn the pilasters and arch of the proscenium. The King’s 
arms should have been either solid or in better imitation of relief. 
The festooned drapery, introduced by the scene-painter, is not only 
inharmonious but positively vulgar. This is easily altered. The 
blank space on the base of the columns between the stage-box and 
the commencement of the balcony is ornamented by an imitative bas- 
relief of figures. There appears here a great mass of white, which 
looks bald and incomplete: this defect might be remedied by 
making it a warmer tone—as rose antique, instead of white veined 
marble. The whole audience part of the house is lighted by a 
superb chandelier of very large dimensions, composed of light 
festoons of glass icicles, terminating in gas jets: it is brilliant 
without being heavy. 

For seeing and hearing, there is not a better theatre in London. 
The front of the interior is semicircular; but at the sides it as- 
sumes the horse-shoe form, which of course makes the side-boxes 
inconvenient: but on the whole there are fewer seats from which a 


* On looking at the house last night, we were glad to see the lining removed. The 
effect of the open-work front is beautiful, 





good view of the stage cannot be got than in any other. There 
ought, however, to be none. We wish architects of theatres would 
bear in mind this canon, that in proportion as the front of the 
boxes departs from an elliptic form, is the inconvenience to the 
audience, There ought properly to be no side-seats in a theatre. 

A word with Mr. ArNotp upon the arrangement of the boxes. 
The appropriation of the entire central part of the dress circle to 
stalls and private boxes, is a sweeping infringement upon old 
custom: and unless strict measures are taken to prevent abuses, 
this arrangement will be more profitab's to the boxkeepers than to 
the manager. We have always been of opinion that the price of ad- 
mission to the dress circle ought to be higher than to that above 
it, and the conveniences greater; and we should only object to 
the present plan, if any system of extortion were suffered to pre- 
vail. The stalls being previously secured only by payment of the 
admission-money, should be kept for the holders all the night; 
but if casual visiters cannot gain admittance to those that are un- 
let, without a bribe to the boxkeepers, (we do not say that such is 
the case), the manager will find the ill effects of it. The extra 
shilling for admission is nothing but fair. It is proper to state, 
that the upper circle of boxes is as free as a public place can pos- 
sibly be kept from improper visiters; and that no respectable fe- 
male need object toa seat in the upper boxes. The row of stalls 
in the orchestra is superfluous, since the dress circle is so appro- 
priated. The orchestra is not the best place for hearing the music ; 
the room had better be thrown into the pit. The private boxes 
are so numerous, that we think Mr. ArNotp will have to appro- 
priate a few of them to the newspaper critics, as amends for their 
exclusion from the good seats in the dress circle. 

The performances were SERLE’s domestic drama, The Yeoman's 
Daughter, with the same admirable cast as when it was acted at 
the Adelphi; and two musical farces, Call again To-morrow and 
Amateurs and Actors. The acting of the first piece was most 
effective. Old Wiiuiams's Walter Gray is a true portraiture of 
the hearty Yeoman. Mrs. GrirritH, as the Widow, seemed 
really to feel the mother’s anguish, she depicted it in so genuine a 
manner ; and Mrs. Wavuert, as Mary Gray, caught the infection 
too. SERLE, we are disappointed to find, still affects the muffled 
tone of tragic declamation, and the pulpit style of delivery; which 
makes his acting not only less efficient, but sometimes positively 
disagreeable. Oxserry as the Lawyer, SALTER as the Constable, 
and JoHN Reeve as the Ratcatcher—a most amusing trio—acted 
capitally. Rezve was in good cue, and fooled it 2 character, 
without being zoo natural in the drunken scene. 

Wrencu was the hero of the two farces; and Kee.ry played 
Geoffery Mufincap, the overgrown charity-boy, in the last, with a 
very quiet humour. We saw WILKINSON, one of whose best parts 
it was, looking on most attentively. KzrLEy has not won from 
him the honours of the muffincap. There was Harry too, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of WRENCH as Wing, the starving actor. 

Mrs. Barry, a new actress from Dublin, appeared in this farce, 
as the Tragedy Queen of the strolling company. She is an 
immense acquisition to the theatre. She rivals Mrs. GLover and 
Mrs. C. Jones in personal dimensions; and, judging from the 
talent she displayed, she bids fair to rival them in public favour 
too. Her features are handsome, and her voice agreeable. 

The performances did not terminate on the first night till half- 
past twelve,—three quarters of an hour after the time stated. The 
delay in opening the doors and in the commencement of the first 
piece, to be sure, account in part for this lateness; but one of the 
farces would have been quite enough. When will managers 
attend to the proverb, “Enough is as good as a feast;” and let 
the audience depart without fatigue—if not with a wish to stay, 
at least with a desire to come again ? 

Respecting musical matters, we have much to say; but we re- 
serve it for the complete performance of Nowrjahad—the proper 
musical opening. The public rehearsal of that piece was pro- 
duced under circumstances which must render criticism unsatis- 
factory and unfair. 








THE NEW PROVINCE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Since, in the founding of a colony, every thing is created or originated, 
except the land of an unoccupied country, such an enterprise partakes 
largely of that character of originality which, more than any thing, 
strikes the imagination. Whatever strikes the public imagination, 
generally inflames two opposite passions; that of admiration, and that 
of envy. Which feeling it excites in any individual, must depend on 
his own character. If he have a generous temper, he will sympathize 
with the adventurers, take an interest in their success, and help them if 
possible: if his own nature is bilious, he will sneer at their enthusiasrrg 
prophesy their ruin, and prevent them, as far as he can, from obtaining 
the happiness and the fame which would attend upon their success. 
These considerations may account for the warm support which the 
project of founding a colony in Australia has received from one set of 
men, and the abuse which he been heaped on it by another set. If 
we are to believe in proverbs, the patrons of the measure wage an ure 
equal war with its detractors. If “ detraction never wants a large and 
partial audience,” those who are moved by envy may be supposed to 
outnumber those who give way to generous sentiments. Besides, it is 
very easy to detract from that which cannot, for some time, be more 
than a project or speculation; and safe as well as easy, because if the 
project should succeed, the detractors will be forgotten: while, on the 
other hand, it is not only difficult but impossible to prove beforehand 
that any project will succeed; and those who support a project are 
sure to be blamed if it should fail. Finally, in this case, the patrons 
of the measure are known; while *its detractors, with the exception of 
Mr. Consett, endeavour to conceal their names: and while the only 
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persons who can reap any immediate benefit from the foundation of 
another colony, are the small body who may first settle there, several 
classes have, or suppose themselves to have, an‘interest in condemning 


the project. This last point requires a separate notice. 

The directors and shareholders of our Canadian Land Companies 
imagine, that a new Australian Colony, and more especially if it should 
be founded with care and on a great scale, will attract many emigrant 
capitalists, who, if we had not one civilized colony, might emigrate to 
Canada, and buy land of the Canadian Companies. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear that Mr. Rorinson intends, as a Member 
of Parliament, to oppose the South Australian Bill. 

Thé more violent opponents of the Poor- Laws Amendment Bill, such 
as Cornett and Mr. WALTER, imagine, or pretend to have discovered, 
that the South Australian project has been set on foot by Ministers for 
the purpose of enabling them to carry the new poor-law into effect. 
Says ‘“ A Country Magistrate,” in the Times of Friday week—“ Now 
we see what is meant by Mr.: Senior’s expression above quoted, ¢ that 
emigration is not only the sole remedy, but it is a remedy preparatory 
to the adoption and necessary to the safety of every other.’ Extreme 
pressure is to be created on the poor, and emigration is the safety- 
valve.” ‘* We publish,” says a leading article of the same day, “ another 
letter bearing the signature of ‘a Country Magistrate,’ which is equally 
deserving of the consideration of our readers, and which also touches 
upon the joint-stock juggle for getting British paupers scalped by Bush- 
men in Southern Australia.” Consett, in his Register of the next 
day, says—‘* When I heard Mr. Wurrmore detailing the wondrous 

ins of new settlements all over the world, I could not help wonder- 
ing what.all that had to do with the Poor-Law Bill. I now understand it 
all. It all had a great deal to do with the Poor-Law Bill.”—Now, the 
fact is, that the mode of colonizing which is to be pursued in South 
Australia, was first submitted to the public in 1829, by a series of Let- 
ters.in the Morning Chronicle, and republished during the same year as 
a book, under the title of a Letter from Sydney,—which book was fully 
reviewed in this journal : that in 1830, the plan was developed ina Sup- 

lement to the Spectator, taken up by an association called the  Co- 
onization Society ;” and explained at a public meeting of that Society, 
Mr. Wiimor Horron being in the chair, ina speech of rare ability 
and eloquence, by Mr. Joun STERLING, whose name cannot be un- 
known either to the Times or, we conjecture, to the “Country Magis- 
trate: ” that the project of trying that plan of colonization at Spencer’s 
Gulf was formed in 1831; steadily pursued for a whole year;. ap- 
proved, when it was first submitted to him, by Lord Gopericu, and 
defeated, fora time only, by Mr. Hay, who since a certain powerful 
article in the Times upon Tory influence in theGovernment offices, has 
been called “the Tory Bumburocrat of the Colonial Office: ” that 
tt of the correspondence between Mr. Hay and the South Austra- 
ian Company of 1831-2 was published last year in England and 
America,—a work in two volumes, which has been reviewed at great 
length in the Times, and of which every page and line, it has been 
truly said, tends co explain and recommend the mode of colonization 
suggested by that Society of which Mr. Joun Srertine was one of the 
most able members: that the present South Australian Association, 
with the same chairman, and many of the same members, and the same 
objects, as the Company of 1831-2, was formed towards the end of 
‘ last year, that is, some months before the Poor- Law Bill had been heard 
of: and, lastly, that some members of the Association (amongst whom 
is Major Braucterk) are decided opponents of the Poor-Law Bill. 
So much for the pretended connexion between that bill and the New 
Colony. But the pretence may be turned to account by those who op- 
pose the Poor-Law Bill: it furnishes another argument against that 
measure ; it affords a cheap and easy method of abusing that bill,— 
cheap, because abuse of the Colony cannot injure or give pain to any but 
the small number who have set their hearts upon settling there,—easy, 
because, as we observed before, it is very easy to detract from any pro- 
ject, however, good it may be, so long as it is nothing but a project. 
Cruel though’ it be to alarm the women who are going to this Colony, 
by foretelling that they will be ‘* scalped by Bushmen in Australia,” 
still this is a safe and easy, one might say a cowardly method of at- 
tacking the Poor-Law Bill; and as men pursue their ends by different 
means according to differences of character, we are not to be surprised 
that this should be the method adopted by one class of anonymous de- 
tractors. 

Another class who are really interested in abusing the Colony, because 
they have a deep personal interest in preventing its success, is a section 
of our political economists: we mean those professors and writers 
whom some of the projectors of this colony have accused of profound 
ignorance with respect to the political economy of ‘new countries.” 
If, for example, what Mr. M‘Cuttocu has written concerning the va- 
lue of land in colonies, the causes of high wages in some few colonies, 
and the origin of slavery,—if all this be true, then the plan of the New 
Colony is full of error. If that plan should succeed, then would Mr. 

*‘CuLtocn: have to acknowledge, or his readers, at least, would see, 
that his writings are full of error. In fact, the plan of the New Colony 
is founded on several heresies in political economy,—such as that capital 
may be, and is in England, superabundant ; that superabundance of land 
is & very great evil, being the cause of slavery; that, with a proper se- 
lection of emigrants, there is nothing to fear from the ‘principle of 
population,” but that, on the contrary, the greater the rate of increase 
the better, not only for the colonies, but for the mother country ; that 
the first and greatest improvement in the productive powers of labour 
consists, not of Division, but of its opposite, Combination ; that emi- 

ration on an immense scale may be conducted, not only with infinite 
enefit to the colonies, but without putting the mother country to the 
expense of a shilling; and that colonies, instead of having been hurtful 
to the mother country, have been, notwithstanding gross mismanage- 
ment, which may be avoided in future, the chief means (by producing 
new wants at home and opening new markets for selling the products 
of domestic industry), of raising England to her present state of wealth 
and civilization, and of more than doubling our home-population since 
she began to colonize. Such are the new doctrines on which is based 
the present scheme of colonization. Not afew of the most eminent 
economists have embraced those new doctrines ; and those who maintain 
the old ones are further annoyed by the desertion of many gentlemen 
who, without being professed economists, used to belong to what may 














be termed the M‘Cuttocn school. The snappishness of certain articles 
in the Courier against the New Colony (and of which the authorship has, 
weare told, been avowed at a certain club), displays a feeling of personal 
irritation. What will happen if there should come forth presently, 
from Mr. Knricut’s manufactory,a very cheap edition of the Wealth of 
Nations, with copious notes, explanatory of the new doctrines? But it 
matters not: the fate of this Colony will determine which of the two 
great sects, into which economists are now divided, deserves the public | 
confidence. And this consideration explains why the economist of the | 
Courier should join with Cosserr in seeking to stop the experiment, | 
Envy in Consett, and fear in the other writer, have led two men to | 
agree, who never agreed before. If the writer in the Courier were not 
afraid, he would say, ‘* Try the experiment by all means.” Surely we 
have not wasted time in explaining so strange a coincidence, as perfect 
agreement betweena Professor of Political Economy, Consett, and the 
Times, which seldom speaks of Consett but as “ the bone-grubber,” 
or of the M‘Cuttocu school but as ‘“* quacks and pedants.” 

The objections of all these writers may be classed under three heads, 
—1l. Those which do not apply to any part of the scheme; 2. Those 
which apply to the mode of colonization to be adopted; 3.. Those 
which apply to the nature of the countryt o be colonized. 

I. Under the first head comes nearly all that is said in Cobbett's 
Register of July 5th. With his usual powers of language and skill in 
illustration, Cosnetr makes an assault upon all existing colonies ; his 
weapons of attack being graphic descriptions of the hardships endured 
by backwoodsmen, and of the poor and uncivilized state of new settlers, | 
Little did he imagine that he was thus providing arguments in favour 
of the South Australian measure. The plan of that measure is founded 
upon the facts which Consett describes; upon the errors hitherto 
committed by all the colonizing governments of modern Europe, and | 
the miserable results of those errors. If Canada and the’ back settle. | 
ments of the United States were highly attractive, —if such men as | 
Mr. Brrxseck and. Mr, FLower, on whose losses and miseries Coxzet | 
dwells with great force, were sure to prosper in such a country as the | 
State of Illinois,—if it were not certain, that no existing new settlement | 
in any part of the world can be a pleasant abode to an Englishman who | 
is used to the enjoyments of society and civilization, —if there were | 
even one British colony to which Englishmen above the working class | 
might resort without a violent shock to their habits,—then might we say | ~ 
to the South Australian Association, Let well alone; we do not want) * 
a new colony. ‘But what Conserv asserts of Canada and the new! © 
American States is true, more or less, of every British colony. All of | 
them are so different from England—in all of them are the people so 
much scattered, and the difficulty of obtaining labourers -is so great— | — 
that the capitalist who settles in any one of them stands a chance of | — 
falling into the condition of a workmen, while the labourer has little or 
no chance of becoming an employer of other labourers. They are 
places fit for him only who is prepared to work for himself, without 
assistance, in a state of solitude, and who desires nothing more than —— 
plenty of mere animal enjoyments. Cobbett’s Register of Saturday 
week contains a striking picture of the degradation which takes place in | 
the state of a wealthy and refined Englishman, who emigrates to a | 
colony in which there are neither slave-labourers nor convict-labourers, | 
But the various publications of those who are interested about the New 
Colony contain many such pictures. ConBett’s statements are true; 
and it is a conviction of the truth of such statements.which has led to 
an undertaking, having for special object to found a colony in which the 
evils of other colonies could not occur. The gradual extension of an 
old society — another England, without the evils that arise from want of 
room—this is the object of the South Australian Association ; and all 
those who, like Consett, dwell on the evils of a new society—of all 
existing colonies—furnish the best argument in favour of plantings 
colony for the express purpose of trying whether those evils may be 
avoided. In so far only do Copseri’s remarks apply to the South 
Australian scheme. Without knowing it, he gives valuable assistance 
to Mr. Wurrmore, Mr. Grore, and his (Consett s) particular House- 
of-Commons friend, Mr. Secretary Rice. 

The other objections, which do not apply to. the scheme, since they 
consist of mere misrepresentations of fact, occur in the Times and 
the Courier. A few examples must suffice. 

Times—“ That the measure is adopted as a means of carrying the 
Pocr- Law Bill into effect.”—- Answered already. B 

“‘ That the South Australian Association is a joint-stock company.” ~ 
—It has no stock, and therefore no joint-stock ; it is a private society 
formed for the temporary purpose of persuading the Government to 
adopt and conduct a particular plan of colonization. By the passing of 
the bill now before Parliament, the Association, instead of obtaining 
extensive powers, as is alleged, will be dissolved. 

“‘ That the modest application of the Company to the Government 
is— Give us certain hundreds of millions of acres, that we may sell 
them by the thousand, the hundred, &c. !”—-No such application has 
been made or thought of. By no chance, can an acre ever come into 
the possession of the Society, either by gift or purchase ; but, according 
to the plan which they submitted to Government, every acre is to be 
sold in public, by servants of the Crown, and with precautions for in- 
suring perfect impartiality. 

Courier—“ No use whatever for the intervention of a company to 
carry the scheme into effect. It had better be managed by agents 
appointed by, and accountable to, the Colonial Office — patrons 
of this company scheme.”— Answered already. There is no com 
pany scheme; but the plan is to be “managed by agents appointed by, 
and accountable to, the Colonial Office.” It is not very long since 
some of these “patrons” used to swear by a certain Professor: hinc ille 
lachryme. . 

The novelty of the plan is an objection with the economist of the 
Courier. He calls it “ the new plan,” and says, “ Undoubtedly, if we 
had any intention of emigrating, we should much prefer resorting t0o4 
colony managed according to the old plan, than to one subjected to 
the new regime.”—The “ old plan” is the system of gratuitous grants 
by favour, without any provision for the cultivation of the land 
granted. The “new plan” (we quote from the Courier), ‘is the fixing 
a minimum price upon the land, and selling it by public auction at 50 
much above that price as the competition of buyers will carry it.” But 
in what British colony is the “old plan” now pursued? In none ; ab- 
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solutely in. none... _In-what-British-colony.is-the ‘new plan” pursued ? 
In all. Years have elapsed since’ this “new plan,” which is‘attributed 
tothe South Australian Association, was adopted by our Government 
for all the Colonies; and this is the plan which the United States have 
pursued, all over the Union, during one third of a.century. For a par- 
ticular account of the plan, we refer the Courier to M‘CuLLocn’s Dic- 
tionary-of Commerce, under the head of “ Colonies.” 

The Courier further objects, and in very strong terms, to the plan of 
selling by auction. Here we entirely agree with him. But is the land of 
this Colony to be sold by auction? He takes for granted that it is : we 
are informed that the King’s Commissioners will be at liberty to adopt 
whatever mode of sale they may think .best. The mode of auction is 
open to numerous objections, which have not occurred to the Courier. 
But if such objections could be multiplied without end, none of them 
would apply to the measure in its present state. If the Commissioners 
should, as we think is highly improbable, adopt the auction plan, then 
will objections to that plan apply to the South Australian Colony, but 
not before. : 

Il. The chief objections, both of the, Times and the Courier, which 
do apply to the measure, consist of an assertion, repeated in different 
shapes, that it is alsurd to sell the waste land of a colony, instead of 
giving it away, and i npossible to cbtain any such price as the minimum 
for South Australia, viz. twelve shillings per acre. These objections, 
we say, consist of mere assertion; for not a single fact is mentioned 
in support of them. ‘ Our answer to those objections is an appeal to 
facts. With the exception of an occasional grant by Congress, all 
waste land in the United States that becomes private property, is sold 
by the Government to individuals; and for a price exceeding, we 
believe, on the average, twelve shillings per acre. Twelve shillings 
per acre is about the average price which the Canada Company of Lon- 
don obtain for their land; land which was most improvidently sold to 
them by the Government for about two shillings per acre. ‘The great 
American Land Companies, who purchase immense tracts on the 
Western frontier, and never for less than 5s. 73d. per acre, usually sell 
their land, still in a state of nature, for from fifteen to thirty shillings 
peracre. The average price which our Government have obtained 
for land in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, since they 
adopted the plan of selling, has exceeded twelve shillings per acre. In 
none of these cases has it ever been stated that evil arises from the 
plan of selling instead of giving away; while the fact that the United 
States obtain nearly 700,000/. a year by the sale of waste land, shows 
the possibility, to say the least, of finding purchasers at a considerable 
price. Dr. Lana, in his recently published History of New South 

Wales, estimates the selling value of some land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sydney, which is still public property and in a state 
of nature, at 200,000/. For a collection of facts which prove that, 
wherever people congregate in new settlements, waste land is usually 
worth a great deal more, on the average, than twelve shillings per acre, 
we must refer to England and America, Appendix No. 2; and the 
same work contains a still longer list, supported throughout by facts, 
of the evils which arise from disposing of waste land in any other way 
than by public sale at a considerable price. And why, we venture to 
ask of the Times and the Courier, has the plan of giving been aban- 
doned, and the plan of selling adopted, in all our Colonies? Why did 
not those who object to the plan of selling as respects South Australia, 
object to it some years ago, when it was adopted for the Canadas, New 
South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land? The answer to these ques- 
tions is, that the Colonization Society of 1830 made our Government 
aware of the evils which arise from any other mode of disposing of 
waste land than by sale; and that those evils have yet to be discovered 
by all who have not carefully examined the subject, amongst whom we 
must include the Times and the Courier. 

Referring once more to England and America, for an elaborate 
statement of the arguments, as well against as in favour of the selling 
plan, we will here endeavour to correct a misapprehension which has 
arisen from the improper use of two words,—namely, “ dispersion” and 
“ concentration.” The object, it has been said, of the South Austra- 
lian measure is to prevent the dispersion and to promote the concen- 
tration of the colonist. This is not the case. All industry being, 
cateris paribus, productive in proportion as men help each other—that 
is, in proportion to the combination of labour— the great eyil of 
colonies is the separation of labour into single pairs of hands. But 
such separation of labour may take place without dispersion; it 
does actually take place to a great extent amongst the cottiers of 
Ireland, and the small cultivators of France, who live close to each 
other. Hence, as is well explained by Mr. M‘Cuttocu,* that unpro- 
ductive state of industry in France and Ireland, under which two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of those countries work to raise food for 
the whole, while the inhabitants of England are supported by the 
agricultural labour of one-third of the people. Nay, as land in 

tance continues to be more and more subdivided, and labour, conse- 
quently, more and more separated, the population is becoming more 
and more dense: on a ferm which occupied ten people, working 
together, and producing food for thirty people, there are now twenty 
isolated cottiers, producing no more than enough for themselves ; with 
twice the number of people on a given space, there is less produce by 
One-third. Hence it will be seen, that the object in putting a price 
upon the waste land of a colony, is not to prevent the dispersion of the 
settlers, but to prevent them from cutting up their labour into separate 
fractions. Keep them as close together as the cottiers of Ireland or 
small cultivators in France, still if each man cultivate his own piece of 
land without help from his neighbcurs, they will be a poor and uncivilized 
community. Let them spread in patches as wide ws they please, still 
if they settle down in bodies and preserve combination of labour, each 
patch of colony will have a surplus produce for exchange with the other 
patches, or with distant countries ; they will be a wealthy and civilized 
community. ‘The object, then, of putting a price upon waste land, is to 
preserve combination of labour, which has little or nothing to do with 
Concentration. If the price of land be sufficiently bigh, labourers will 
work forhire ; if labourers work for hire, they will work in combina- 
tion ; if they work in combination, their labour will be very productive ; 
if their labour is very productive, their wages will be high in amount, 
Notwithstanding the high profits of their employer. But with high 


* “ Divisiou.cf Property by Will.” Note in his edition of The Wealth of Nations. 








wages they would’soon acquire the means to purchase land; and then, 
when each of them had become an isolated landowner, the colony would 
degenerate into that unproductive state of industry—into that half-savage 
condition of ‘‘newness” which is so much admired by the Courier. 
How is such a loss of productive power, such a social degradation, to be 
prevented? It has usually been prevented to some extent by the intro- 
duction of slaves, who could be made to work in combination notwith- 
standing the cheapness of land. In the present case, it will be pre- 
vented by employing all the purchase-money of waste land in fetching 
other labourers from England. If the price of land be high enough 
(and all turns upon that point), this Colony will never want labour for 
hire, though the persons composing such labour will be frequently 
changed ; the New Colony will be “ rendered as like an old country as 
possible” in respect to the skilful application of labour, but not in re- 
spect to low wages; and instead of “obstacles being thrown in the way 
of the poor man’s acquiring land and becoming independent,” as the 
Courier asserts, the poor man who shall be commonly industrious and 
prudent, will become not only a landowner, but a master. The wide 
difference between concentration and combination, and between disper- 
sion and separation, and the advantage to poor emigrants of bringing 
other poor emigrants with the purchase-money of land, are well ex- 
plained in The New British Province of South Australia, which we re- 
viewed. last week. 

A correspondent, for whose opinions in general we feel much respect, 
is quite furious against the Colony. He says—‘* The whole affair is a 
complete hallucination, and will prove as great a delusion as any one of 
the worst projects of the year 1825; it bas not aleg tostand upon. Be- 
sides the objections which I have sketched, there are at least a dozen 
others, every one of them mortal.” One of these mortal objections 
is stated as follows— 

“I shall suppose that the sales of land are, in proportion to population, 
as productive to the State as those of America. The latter, in 1832-3, 
brought in 600,000/. fora population of, say, 18,000,000. At this rate, 
the Australian Colony, with 5000 settlers, will bring an annual sum of 
little more than 23/. 10,000 inhabitants will bring 46/. ; and when the 
New Colony is entitled to a constitution, with 50,000 inhabitants, its 
income from the sale of lands will be 2301. The two first sums (with 
great economy) will be sufficient to convey respectively one colonist and 
two colonists a year ; and should the Colony prosper at the end of a quar- 
ter of a century, ¢en colonists a year may be sent by means of this fund,” 

Now, on the same assumption that the “sales of land are in propor- 
tion to population,” it will be easy to prove that the United States ob- 
tain by such sales, not 600,000/., but 13,000,000/. The population of 
Van Diemen’s Land being 14,000, the sales of land produce about 
14,0001. ; by the above rule, the population of the United States being 


- 13,000,000, the sales of land in America must produce 18,000,000/. a 


year. But we know that it is not so: where, then, is our correspon- 
dent’s error? It consists in reckoning the whole population of the 
United States with reference to their land fund, and leaving out the 
whole population of the United Kingdom with reference to our. land 
fund. In order to reason correctly from our correspondent’s assump- 
tion, either we must count the whole population of the United King- 
dom, or we must count only that portion of the American population 
which consists of new colony. Our correspondent takes all he 
can for his own side of the question, and drops all he can that would 
make for the other side. What will he say to our comparison between 
Van Diemen’s Land and the United States, which makes the American 
land fund 13,000,000? He will say that it is unfair, because we have 
not reckoned the effect of emigration to Van Diemen’s Land from 
Britain, where the population is 24,000,000. Truly—but, in this most 
fallacious course of reasoning, we have oniy followed his example. 
Coming to facts, we have to state, that in 1832, a part only of the per- 
sons who were then desirous to settle in South Australia, offered to 
the Government 125,0C0l. for 500,000 acres of land, which sum would 
have conveyed 6000 labourers to the settlement; and that on the pre- 
sent occasion, the first emigrant capitalists will probably invest a much 
larger sum in the purchase of land. If this should excite our corre- 
spondent’s wonder, we would remind him that the buyers form part 
of a population of 24,000,000; and that by means of employing all 
the purchase-money of land in conducting the emigration of poor 
people, the pressure of the overflowing capital and redundant popula- 
tion of Britain is directed upon the New Colony. 

The other “ mortal objections ” of our correspondent might be.an- 
swered as satisfactorily as this one; but we want time and room for 
the purpose. In fact, every one of those objections is completely ane. 


| ticipated and demolished in England and America ; not to mention the 


published controversy between Mr. Hurt and Mr. Joun Sreriinc on 
the one side, and Colonel Torrens and Mr. Witmor Horton on the 
other,* whereby the honourable Member for Bolton was converted 
from our correspondent’s view of the subject, into one of the warmest 
supporters of the South Australian project. Mr. Grote and Mr 
WARBURTON are other examples of a similar change of opinion; and 
to these we may add Mr. Benruam, who shortly before his death, as 
we are informed by the author of England and America, abandoned 
all his objections to the plan, and even wrote in favour of it at some 
length. 

III. All the objections to the country are mixed up with objections 
to the plan of colonization, and are directed not against the new pro- 
vince in particular, but against Australia generally. That vast region, 
say the Courier and our ‘ mortal-objection” correspondent, is fit for 
nothing but sheep-farming; and in such a country combination of la- 
bour is out of the question. But what proof have we that Australia is 
fit for nothing but shecp-farming? The fact, our objectors would say, 
that no other mode of production has been yery successful there. If 
so, then the fact that on the fat, rich, teeming soil of the plains of 
Buenos Ayres, little else has been produced than herds of cattle, would 
establish that those plains are fit for producing nothing but herds of 
cattle. Those rich plains have never been turned to agricultural pur- 
poses; nor have the people of New South Wales been successful in 
growing corn, wine, cotton, tobacco, and other products of agriculture. 
But why? on account of the nature of the country, or on account of 
the manner in which that country has been settled? All we can be 

* Appendix to a Letter to Sir George Murray on Systematic Colonization.. By 
Charles Tennant, Esq., M.P. Ridgway. 
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sure of is, that in every modern colony which was clear of mber, how- 
ever rich the soil, the people have wandered, and separater aemselves 
each from the other, to such a degree that it was more easy? or them to 
follow the pastorai than the agricultural life. But which was cause, 
and which effect? Did the separation of the colonistslead toa pastoral 
life? or did the state of the country, rendering'a pastoral life preferable, 
Jead to the separation of the colonists? These questions are carefully 
examined by the author of Zhe New British Province of South Aus- 
‘tralia; and he establishes, to our satisfaction at least, not only that 
the agricultural capacity of Australia has never been tried, but that as 
‘the country’ was clear by nature, the experiment could not be tried under 
‘80 defective a mode of colonization as has been pursued there. Does 
‘the general practice in America of exhausting the natural fertility of 
land, prove that the soil of America is unfit for that agricultural pro- 
cess by which natural fertility is preserved ? or does it only prove, that 
under a system of colonization which separates and weakens labour, the 
easiest, not the most productive mode of cultivation, becomes a neces- 
sity? Our correspondent refers to South Africa, where, says he, it 
would have been impossible, by reason of the unproductiveness of the 
soil, to colonize on the South Australian plan. But which has been 
unproductive in South Africa—the soil, or man’s labour? which has 
been to blame—Nature, or the mode of colonization? Who can decide, 
when all we know is, that if the soil had been as rich as that of Buenos 
Ayres, the colony must have been poor and barbarous in consequence 
of the manner in which it was settled ? The curious means adopted 
by the Dutch Government of the Cape of Good Hope, to spread the 
first settlers over the colony, and to separate them all from each other, 
by a distance of several miles, are fully described in England and 
America ; where it will be seen also, by a quotation from the South 
African Advertiser, that ore of the best-informed and most able men 
in the colony, attributes the unproductiveness of the soil much less to 
Mature, than to a mode of colonization the very reverse of that which 
is to be pursued in South Australia. From the fact that, under one 
system of colonization, Australia has been fit only for the pastoral 
life, the conclusion is drawn, that the country is unfit for a totally dif- 
ferent and a diametrically opposite system of colonization. That con- 
clusion appears to us to be most illogical and unsatisfactory. What 
Australia is fit for, will be seen when agricultural capital and labour 
shall be there employed in the most productive manner, but not before, 
—when a colony shall be planted there, with precautions from the very 
-beginning for preventing capital and labour from being cut up into small 
and unproductive fractions. This seems to be a conclusive argument 
in favour of trying the experiment, and upon ascale sufficiently large to 
give it the best chance of success. 








FRAUDULENT DEATHBED DEEDS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
14th July 1834, 
S1r—Although fully sensible you can afford very little space to correspondents 
at the present moment, yet your old friend the Solitaire hopes to be indulged 


with a corner of the Spectator, in order to make an humble attempt to call the 
attention of the powerful and influential to as extensively mischievous a con- 
‘trivance as ever was practised to evade the payment of an equitable share of the 
ublic burdens, of which several instances have — comz to my knowledge. 

a 


he practice to which I allude is that of persons, when supposed to be near 
death, making over personal property, by some deed of gift, or transfer, to the 
individuals they intend shall be their heirs; who, by this piece of trickery, evade 
the probate and legacy duties ; and on the decease taking place, give in, under a 
solemn oath, a statement of their relation’s property as valued at some trifling 
sum, perhaps not even exceeding one hundred pounds, and thus appropriating 
as many thousands free of taxation as they account for hundreds, Even this 
horrible equivocation is not the whole of the evil consequent on such deceptions. 
‘for, however hopeless the state of health of any person may appear, yet there 
cannot be a certainty that death must inevitably ensue within any given time: 
it is therefore obvious, that instances of poverty and dependence may be ex~ 
pected to occur by recoveries from apparently fatal indispositions, unless the 
scheme comprehends some documents of a counter description to compel resti-~ 
tution in the event of recovery. Whether that ever makes any part of the ma- 
-chinery I know not; but if such a complication cannot, or at least does not 
exist, the people who hold deeds of gift may not always be ready to relinquish 
the power of a certain possession ; or their sudden death may happen; and their 
administrators may think themselves obliged to claim the sums thus weakly given 
on a supposed deathbed, to trick Government of its taxes (what a preparation 
“for eternity !)—or in some cases, perhaps creditors might found a claim, and it 
may sometimes happen that the recovered donor may rejoice even to find a 
shelter in a parish workhouse. In fact, the whole proceeding is awfully pro- 
fane, dangerous, and demoralizing. If the attention of Government were once 
seriously drawn towards the subject, a remedy for the mischief could easily be 
found: for I think, that in order to stop such proceedings, it would only be 
necessary to declare that these deeds of gift and transfers of property must be re- 
garded on the same footing as testamentary bequests, the amount included in 
.the probate, and subject to the legacy-duty ; and thus would end these frauds 
upon the public revenue under the profanation of a solemn oath. 

A Sovirarrr. 





The Library Committee of the House of Commons has informed the 
‘House, that a large and valuable accession of books has been received 
from the French Government, in consequence of that agreement which 
‘was some time ago come to, to exchange the legislative and administra- 
‘tive printed documents of the two countries. 

The following advertisement is from a Newfoundland paper of the 10th 
ult. ‘ Auction—To-morrow, at 12 in the forenoon, if not previously 
wedeemed, at the house now occupied by Mrs. Traverse, the under- 
mentioned articles, taken by distress for rent, due from the Legislative 
Assembly of Newfoundland to the subscriber; viz. One large desk, 
.containing eight drawers, filled with a variety of books and papers, of 
every description; one small ditto, used exclusively by the Speaker, and 
‘filled also with books and papers, and a portfolio of great value; the 
Speaker's chair, stuffed and elegantly covered with blue moreen, and 
mounted with brass ; one large chair, stuffed and superbly covered, and 
well and substentially built, used by the Usher of the Black Rod. A 
cocked hat, of superior quality, but now a little shabby, worn by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms!! The Reporter’s desk; two large stoves, with 
funneling, and six covered forms; with a variety of other articles too 
stedious to mention—all very valuable. Terms made known on the day 
of sale.—Mary Traverse.” 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S TOUR. 


Mr. » an artist, young Mr. Tro.iopsg, a geologist, and Mrs, 
TROLLOpE, an author of all work, passed the summer of last year 
in a Continental tour. They started from London for Ostend in 
the Lord Liverpool steamer ; and, to Mrs. TRoLLopE's great sasis- 
faction, without an American passenger,—for the packet was 
dirty, the accommodation indifferent, the commons both so bid 
and so short as to have threatened “very serious suffering from 
want of provision” * in case of an accidenial delav of a few hours; 
and the advocate of the British Constitution in Church and Siate 
could not have borne the comparison which a Yankee muct per- 
force have drawn between Republican and Monarchical sieam- 
establishments. At Ostend they were delayed for some ten days, 
owing to young Mr. Trotiope having been severely wounded 
whilst enacting a part in Bombasies Furioso. Ou his recovery, 
they travelled on in canal-boat, diligence, or voiture, by Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, to Brussels. Thence they proceeded over 
the plains of Waterloo, through Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, 
and Mayence, to the all but closing ‘age of a Rhenish steam-boat 
—Francfort; and steaming a portion of the latter st.ges them- 
selves. At nearly all these towns, and at some minor but charm- 
ing intermediate pleasure-places, ovr tourists, unlike the genc- 
rality of the scampering band, had good taste enough to linger,— 
viewing their antiquities; gazing at the wonderful produc‘ions of 
the middle ages, in many cases as perfect as the “rich and 
mutinous Flemings ” had left them, though tinged by the touch 
of time; peering at the old gabelled houses which Prout delights 
to paint and IrviNG to describe; lounging in the public walks or 
public places with which even second-rate Continental cities are 
adorned ; and looking at the Flemish manners and Flemish sights, 
or at the wonder-working results cf Flemish agriculture. 

Leaving Francfort and the miracles of wealth and labour behind 
them, our party went more professedly in search of the pictu- 
turesque in nature, and—dear to Mrs. TRoLtope—the polished 
in manners. After passing many places, and amongst them 
Manheim, known for its public garuens and an indifferent edition 
of the Classics; Heidelberg, celebrated for its castle and its great 
tun; and Carlsruhe, the residence of the reigning Grand Duke of 
Baden,—the trio arrived at Baden, one of the most splendid, 
fashionable, and best-attended watering places of Germany, where 
the scenery is beautiful and various, the public accommodations 
of the best description, the play high and unceasing, the company 
of the first water—princes, nobles, and legs. This was the seventh 
heaven, and virtually the Ultima Thule of the Troxitopg. 
Having dined at the same table dhote with the great ones of Ger- 
many and the remote East and North, it was impossible to go 
further. She had touched the highest point of all her greatness ; 
there was nothing to do but to return. 

This was done by retracing her steps to Mayence; thence, 
keeping on the right bank of the Rhine, she traversed Nassau, 
and visited some of the places which are so graphically described 
in the Bubbles. On reaching Cologne, she struck off to Hanover; 
gazed in veneration at the spot which cradled the House of Bruns 
wick; ascended the Brocken; passed a night upon the top—the 
tremendous night of the 1st of September 1833; and returning to 
Cologne, steamed it thence to Rotterdam. She concludes with an 
estimate of the characters of nations, wherein a large quantity of 
nonsense is put into a small compass. 

The work is announced in the advertisements, and by Mrs. 
TROLLopE in several places, as a superior guide-book. Tested by 
the proposed standard, it may be pronounced deficient in exact 
and specific information. We are told of all that Mrs. Tro.- 
LOPE saw which she deemed worth seeing, and of all that she en- 
countered which was worth telling; we learn the impressions 
which each scene and each incident made upon her mind; and 
though the feeling may be exaggerated and the description 
heightened, the whole is clever, and if not always pleasant, always 
readable. Our traveller, too, is an old stager, and learnt enter- 
prise in her adventures in the back settlements of the West. She 
was not satisfied to tread in the footsteps of the common tourist, 
and to yield herself implicitly up to the guidance of an innkeeper, 
a valet de place, or a coachman. She sought out objects for her- 
self, pursued the picturesque where it was likely to be found ; aad 
gives original advice, and opens up new points of view, to those 
who may feel inclined to travel through Belgium and Western 
Germany. Upon what should be done, she is explicit enough; 
but she does not always tell us how to do it, and still more rarely 
what it will cost. This arises, we believe, from no false pride, for 
in a few places she is clear, but from want of thought, or from 


* The sensible author of What can be done in Two Months makes a similar complaint 
of the Ostend packets, 





